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22 HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


New Plan for Efficient Hospital Proposed 


Service of Middle Classes Demands New Type of Institu- 
tion, With Small Rooms Completely Equipped to Save Labor 


By Asa S. Bacon, Superintendent Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago 


[Evrror’s Nore: Readers of Hosprrat MacGazine will re- 
member the article published in the issue of February, 1917, in 
which Mr. Bacon outlined for the first time his idea of the 
new type of hospital which must be evolved from the needs 
of today. He has been working out his plan in detail, and 
we are gratified to have the opportunity to present herewith 
the suggestions of Mr. Bacon with regard to a new and 
better method of designing and operating hospitals, based on 
several years’ careful study of subject. We hope to present 
additional ideas regarding the Bacon type of hospital in later 
issues. | 

It is often said that our hospitals are for the rich and 


the very poor. There is no medium accommodation for 
the great middle class. For the average patient, the 
present private rooms are too expensive, and his nervous, 
sensitive condition rebels against the ward. And yet the 
man in moderate circumstances, unable to pay for an ex- 
pensive room, should find a haven of quiet, peace and 
rest in the hospital. These people are in the majority. 
They deserve consideration, for they are the backbone 
of the community. 

To provide efficient hospitals to serve the people in 
moderate circumstances, at charges within their means, 
giving them all of the conveniences of the most exclusive 
institutions and rendering the much-needed educational 
work to the community, is the ideal to be attained, but 
to make it successful requires new methods and much 
thought. : 


All of the large industries in the past few years have 
devoted a great deal of time to the study of efficient pro- 
duction and the elimination of lost motion, with the end 


in view of cheaper and better products. In many cases 
this has led to some very radical changes, not only in 
methods of administration, but in the abandonment of 
present plants and the building of new ones, simply be- 
cause the physical arrangements of the old were be- 
yond remodeling, and hopeless. 

Hospital superintendents have been watching this 
evolution and have gained many hints, applying them 
in their operation of the old hospital buildings, but it 
has been a repairman’s job, and has only helped out to a 
small extent; enough so, however, to prove convincingly 
that, if given a chance, efficiency methods would do as 
much for hospitals as they have done for industries and 
businesses where competition is keen and the dollar talks. 

Efficiency as applied to any process is based on, first, 
a clear and definite ideal; second, study; third, the em- 
ployment of competent counsel; fourth, good discipline 
based on a fair deal’to all participating parties; fifth, 
complete records of operation, accessible and easy to 
digest; sixth, proper dispatching and the adoption of 
schedules; seventh, standardization of conditions and 
operations. All of these principles require considera- 
tion at the start, in order to obtain the best results and 
make them dovetail together correctly. They must be 
rigorously applied to hospital work if we are to have 
efficient and moderately priced hospital accommodation. 

There are certain hospital ideals also which are 
essential if there is to be efficiency and economy in the 
medical as well as the material service of the hospital. 


These ideals are, first, the care and comfort of the sick: 
second, the conservation of the physicians’ and interns’ 
time, which is valuable; third, the conservation of the 
nursing personnel’s time by eliminating lost motions: 
fourth, educational work for the nursing personnel, the 
interns and the community as a whole; fifth, the con- 
servation of supplies and provisions, with the least pos- 
sible waste; sixth, occupancy of all beds at all tines 
regardless of surrounding conditions; seventh, an 
economical building which can be built with a reason- 
able outlay of funds so that operation can show a return 
on the investment. 

With these thoughts in mind there has been evolved 4 
hospital plan which, it is believed, will provide for the 
sick of a community the same efficient, but at the same 
time economical, service that business demands, and will 
meet the need, long felt, of caring for the large, inde- 
pendent but moderately financed class of people who are 
now but poorly accommodated by our hospitals. 

RADICAL CHANGE NECESSARY 

In working out this plan certain fundamental principles 
of construction and organization have been found to be 
imperative. These are the abandonment of large private 
rooms and wards and the substitution, of small private 
rooms; the abaridonment of special duty rooms and gen- 
eral lavatories and the substitution of toilet and lavatory 
with each patient’s room; the abandonment of floor diet 
kitchens and serving rooms and the substitution of one 
large central kitchen and serving station; the abandon- 
ment of floor linen rooms and the substitution of one 
central linen supply room; the abandonment of long 
corridors, necessitating the carrying for long distances 
of food, linen, drugs and supplies and the substitution 
of dumb waiters direct from the central supply rooms 
to each floor section; the abandonment of telephoned 
requisitions and the substitution of pneumatic tubes carry- 
ing written requisitions from each floor to thé central 
supply stations. 

Worked out in physical form, this plan provides a 
central kitchen, a central linen and supply room, together 
with a central serving station, checking desk, pneumatic 
tube exchange and dumb waiter service in the basement 
of the building. The first floor is to be for administra- 
tion, etc. The remainder of the building is to be divided 
into small private rooms, except the space used for 
operating rooms, X-ray and laboratories. Each private 
room is equipped with all those conveniences necessary 
for the care of the sick, as the toilet, lavatory, shower, 
service table, reading lamp, clothes locker, bedside table. 
and, nearby, dumb waiters and pneumatic tubes for the 
conveyance of food, supplies and orders from the central 
stations to the room and vice versa. Such a plin is 
capable of indefinite expansion, for the fundamenta! re- 
quirements in the form suggested are adaptable to any 
shape and size of building that a community may need. 
On expensive property the building may be run up into 
the air, perpendicular distance being no obstacle to dum) 
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waiter and pneumatic tube service. On cheaper land or 
in the country, the building may be low and even in radia) 
form, with wings built at such an angle. that sunshine 
may enter each room, the essentials being centralized 
control and economy of space and energy through a 
ninimum-sized, income-bearing room with complete 
equipment for the care of the sick. 

Of the advantages claimed for the new plan in the care 
of the sick is a separate and individual room for each 
patient, rich or poor. The private room in practically 
every hospital is now a luxury and only accessible to 
people with large incomes. But in the “New Efficient 
Hospital” the retirement of all service rooms to the 
hasement of the building and the utilization of this space 
in income-bearing rooms makes possible a moderate- 
priced hospital. Further comfort is provided for the 
patient by the installation of a complete utility equip- 
ment with each room, this again being made possible by 
economies effected in personal service. 

The private room for each patient with its complete 
utility equipment not only provides comfort, but abso- 
lutely solves many problems. The question of contagion 
is eliminated; each room complete in itself, needing no 
service which is common to any other. Or, a patient, 
developing some contagious disease at a late date, does 


not have to be moved at possibly the most critical time 
because of danger to others. Again, the room tempera- 
ture can be kept at the degree best suited for each 
patient, or the room can be turned into a solarium if de- 
sired. Better examinations can be made and histories 
taken than in a ward, and they may be made at odd hours 
which might otherwise disturb others. Hospital visiting 
rules can also be allowed to fit the individual patient 
and not fret the patient for the sake of a rule. It also 
allows the occupancy of all the beds at all times. 

Every institution is judged by its ability to satisfy the 
people who patronize it and by the actual results obtained 
from the energy expended. This energy may be money 
or personal effort on the part of employes. If it be 
money, the present form of hospital will suffice. If it 
depend upon personal effort of employes, a more eff- 
cient and economical plan must be worked out. This the 
“New Efficient Hospital” expects to accomplish. 


SAVE TIME OF NURSES 


The care and comfort of the sick is in the hands of 
the nursing personnel, directed by the physicians and 
assisted by the hospital management. This class of hos- 
pital workers corresponds to the skilled labor in any 
factory, and, like it, is able to turn out its work in pro- 
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portion to the energy it is able to put in. If the facilities 
are efficient, this energy goes into results which the 
patients benefit by and appreciate. Otherwise, it is used 
up in keeping the machinery of the hospital in motion. 

A study of how a nurse spends her time in the average 
old-type hospital shows that almost half of it is spent in 
doing things which are not actually nursing; this is 
wasted energy. Our factories do not send their skilled 
labor to the material yards for stock; it is brought to 
them. Then why should a nurse, for instance, have to 
go after linen and supplies? Nursing is her occupation, 
not linen room attendant, cook or chamber maid. 

To be most efficient, a nurse should spend all her time 
with the patients. It should be possible for her to ob- 
tain all the essentials to carrying on her work practically 
within the sight of her patients. To do this each room 
should be equipped with the important necessities and 
utilities, which at once eliminates the nurse’s trip to a 
duty room, diet kitchen or store room. This the “New 
Efficient Hospital” does. It places the complete re- 
sources of the general kitchen or store rooms and special 
departments within her “beck and call,’ through the 
system of pneumatic tube and dumb waiter service. She 
can give her whole time to nursing. The other duties 
are performed by inexpensive help. 

Again, the physician, on entering the average hospital, 
knows that there are several hours of walking through 
corridors ahead of him, and when he comes out he 
realizes that after all he has seen only a few patients, 
and that his time has not been spent to the best ad- 


vantage. The “New Efficient Hospital” plan, with its 


shortened corridors and centralized service system, gives 


him more time for his work. 

The separate and complete utility equipment with each 
typical room makes it possible for him to examine his 
patient, administer treatments, place dressings, adjust 
splints, etc., without leaving the room. The trips to the 
duty room are eliminated. The hands can be washed 
and the call absolutely completed inside the room. The 
floor nurse who accompanies him can assist without any 
interruptions caused by hunting up special or regular 
equipment; requisitions bring this all to the place needed 
by means of pneumatic tube and dumb waiter service. 
History sheets and charts are easily available. 

The “Efficient Hospital” also conserves the time of 
interns and allows them to devote more of it to pro- 
fessional work. The complete utilities for each patient 
and the delivery service for supplies puts all the needs 
within easy reach. Rounds can be more frequent, and 
the patients will receive more professional attention, 
which adds to the training and increases the morale of 
the patients. A physician and his intern can make their 
calls together and need not be separated during the work 
by the usual present necessity of the intern going to 
some other part of the building for a piece of equipment; 
a requisition brings it to him, and further records where 
it is being used. 

In the larger institutions the practice of “group medi- 
cine” can be carried on successfully by use of the offices 
and examination rooms on the first floor, which are laid 
out in the new plan with this requirement in mind. This 
is a great step forward in efficient and economical treat- 
ment. 

Every hospital, to be truly successful, must carry for- 
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ward many other services than the actual care of the 
sick, The nature of these services to the community 
vary and are the result, usually, of specialization, either 
due to the desires of the management or the requirements 
forced upon them by public needs. A hospital may thus 
maintain a training school for nurses and operat: a 
clinic. 

A study of the operation of these new plan hospitals 
immediately shows that special requirements may be met 
more easily than in the old-type hospital. The time of 
the nursing personnel being conserved, means not only 
more hours for actual nursing, but also that the training 
curriculum can be arranged to give the student the 
necessary time in the various service departments to 
make her efficient. For instance, each nurse should be 
required to serve a number of weeks in the general 
kitchen, assisting in the preparation of foods, in the set- 
tings of trays, in the study of dietetics, all under the 
direct control of the dietitian. She should learn one 
branch of her training at a time, and should become pro- 
ficient in it before passing on to the next. The nurses’ 
training schools in any of our present hospitals can be 
operated in these “Efficient Hospitals’ with a smaller 
personnel, both in students and instructors; again an ad- 
vantage of the new type hospital. 

CONSERVATION OF SUPPLIES 

Probably the most trying question to every superin- 
tendent is the conservation of supplies. There are more 
provisions used than the capacity warrants, and there 
is an enormous shrinkage in the linens and household 
goods. Where do they go? Even the best supervision 
cannot control this, and numerous rules and regulations 
are hard to enforce. 

A trip through any large progressive factory will 
clearly show that the materials and tools are not spread 
out at random, and that when the day’s work is done it 
is impossible to find any article out of place. This is an 
application of efficient methods. Why not apply them to 
the hospital? 

In the new plan the elimination of cooking and the 
necessary paraphernalia throughout the building and col- 
lecting it together in one general kitchen reduces the 
provisions and equipment required by at least 25 per cent. 
The centralization of serving eliminates poor judgment 
on the part of floor nurses in setting up trays and under 
it less dishes are actually used and those that are used 
can be checked up more systematically. The cooking is 
also more economically done in bulk and under proper 
supervision of an expert dietitian. 

The elimination of linen and supply rooms all over the 
building, and the collecting together of all household 
supplies in one general store room allows absolute super- 
vision, the same as in a tool room in a factory. The 
nurses must then requisition their needed supplies. In 
this way carelessness and extravagance can be located. 
Where special supplies, such as surgical dressings, are 
required, they can be easily charged to the room as re- 
quisitioned, the same as a hotel handles its special 
services, thus showing at all times just what the patient's 
bill is. Centralized control is the system which «oes 
this. 

Present hospitals are rated at certain bed capacity, but 
it seldom happens that the maximum capacity is reached 
where there are wards, due to the constant variations in 
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the percentages of the various cases handled. That is, 
the proportion of calls for men’s or women’s beds does 
not remain the same, and various diseases seem to come 
in epidemics. This makes some scheme for flexibility in 
the ‘use of beds imperative. The single room, with a 
complete utility equipment, absolutely solves this problem, 
for, with the private single room hospital, a 350-bed 
building will take in as many patients per year as a 400- 
bed institution of the ward type. 

The many advantages of the “New Efficient Hospital,” 
however, count for nothing if they cannot be made to 
pay. To correctly judge a building scheme, many facts 
must be considered in connection with the initial cost. 
Results are what the hospital is built for, and this in- 
cludes successful financing of the proposition, not only 
for the first few years, but for years to come. The 
operation expense must be considered with the initial 
cost. To violate some point of construction vital to effi- 
cient operation in order to reduce first expense is ex- 
travagance in the end. 

It is conceded that the initial cost of the “New Eff- 
cient Hospital” may be 10 per cent higher than that of 
the old-type building, but the cost of maintenance and 
repair is less, also the cost of service. The mechanical 
equipment, which includes all plumbing, heating, lighting, 
elevator and laundry machinery, is expensive and 
abundant, but it saves labor, which, in the end, means 
expense. The manner of its installation, while again 
more expensive in the beginning, allows for ready repair, 
all pipes being in shafts and not placed under floors and 
in walls. These details have been worked out carefully 
with the thought ever in mind of first-rate service at 
an ultimate minimum of expense. We believe the “New 
Efficient Hospital” will justify itself. 





An 8-Hour Nursing Plan 


Crouse-Irving Hospital Finds System 
a Success After Year-and-a-half Test 


Elsie W. Hillen, superintendent of nurses at Crouse- 
Irving Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y., recently detailed in 
The American Journal of Nursing the plan by means 
of which an eight-hour nursing system has been put 
into effect. She said: 

The following plan for an eight-hour day for nurses in 
training has been in operation for a year and a half, and 
has proved satisfactory to patients, nurses, and the hospital. 

The day nurses have an eight-hour day, for a total of 
forty-eight hours'a week; the night nurses, a seven-hour 
night for seven nights, making a total of forty-nine hours 
a week. On five days each week, the day nurses work from 
7a. m. to 7 p. m., with four hours off duty for rest, meals, 
and classes. 

During the other two days, one of which is Sunday, they 
are given one day’s time. It has been found best to award 
this time in two parts, two and a half hours off duty being 
given on Sunday, and five and a half hours on some other 
day. On Sunday each nurse works five and a half hours, in- 
stead of eight, and on some other day in the week, two 
and a half instead of eight. On this day she works from 
; a. m. to 9:30 a. m., and has the balance of the day off 
uty. 

Supply-room nurses go on the floors during the week, and 
operating-room nurses on Sunday, to meet any extra require- 
ments. Maternity and operating-room nurses are called on 
duty when needed. 

Night nurses are divided into two groups, one of which 
son duty from 5:30 p. m. to 12:30 a2. m., and the other 
‘rom 12:30 a. m. to 7:30 a. m. An emergency night nurse 
works from 7 p. m. to 2 a. m.,, her duties being to prepare 


1§ 


a hot midnight dinner for the night nurses, and to relieve 
wherever necessary. Nurses of the first group eat at 12:30 
a. m., and the second group at midnight. : 

Whenever it is desirable to put pupil nurses on special duty, 
they are given a twelve-hour shift, either by day or night, 
and are credited with time and a half. 

Crouse-Irving is a hospital of two hundred beds, and dur- 
ing last year has had an average of one hundred and fifty 
patients and seventy-five pupil nurses. The year’s experi- 
ence proves that a general hospital can successfully use the 
eight-hour system, with the above proportion of nurses and 
patients. It is doubtful whether any more day nurses are 
required than under the old system, but two night shifts 
require twice as many as the previous twelve-hour plan. 
These two shifts, however, cover fourteen hours instead of 
twelve, and give very material aid to the day nurses, assisting 
with much of the work after 5:30 p. m. and before 7:30 
a. m. 

Probably the only additional expense in running the eight- 
hour system is the cost of the extra number of night nurses 
required. In Crouse-Irving, sixteen to eighteen night nurses 
are needed, instead of eight or nine. To offset this extra 
expense, are the facts that the eight-hour system is of the 
greatest advantage from the standpoint of the health’ of the 
nurses, especially the night nurses, and that the extra time 
off duty allows plenty of opportunity for study, and does 
away with sleepy and tired nurses in the class room. 

This plan is also a means of inducing a very superior class 
of young women to enter training, which is of the greatest 
advantage to the patients and the school. 





Program of Dietitians 


Annual Convention in September Will 
Cover Teaching, Welfare and Other Topics 


The American Dietetic Association will hold its sec- 
ond annual meeting in Cincinnati, September 8-12. The 
headquarters will be at the Gibson Hotel, which is also 
the headquarters of the American Hospital Association. 
The registration office, commercial exhibits and the ma- 
jority of sessions of the meeting will be on the mezzanine 
floor. 

The forenoon sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday are 
to be devoted to general meetings and round tables; the 
afternoon sessions will be devoted to specific subjects; 
the business meeting will be held Friday morning and a 
general meeting Friday afternoon. 

Some points for special discussion are: The dietitian 
in metabolism work, Miss Minnie Phillips, Iowa Univer- 
sity, Iowa City, chairman of the committee; the teaching 
dietitian, Miss Katharine Fisher, Teachers’ College, chair- 
man of the committee; the social welfare dietitian, Miss 
Blanche Joseph, Chicago, chairman of the committee; 
the administration dietitian, Miss Emma Smedley, Phila- 
delphia, chairman of the committee. 





Louisville Hospitals Organize 


At a recent meeting at which representatives of eleven 
of the thirteen hospitals in Louisville, Ky., were present, 
the Louisville Hospital Association was formed, with the 
following officers: President, Dr. Henry E. Tuley, su- 
perintendent Louisville City Hospital; vice president, 
Miss Alice M. Gaggs, superintendent Norton Memorial 
Infirmary; secretary and treasurer, Miss Rice, superin- 
tendent Sts. Mary and Elizabeth Hospital. Not only hos- 
pital superintendents, but head and graduate nurses and 
dietitians will be admitted to individual membership in 
the Association, as the object is to have the widest pos- 
sible discussion of the problems presented, including such 
live matters as hospital standardization. 
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Everything Is Ready for the Ohio Convention 


Annual Gathering of Hospital People in 
Buckeye State Set for Cleveland, May 20-22 


The Ohio Hospital Association, whose work for the 
past four years has been such as to set a standard for 
other hospital organizations to follow, will have its an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Statler in Cleveland, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, May 20, 21 and 22, and 
attendance and interest promise to set a new record for 
the organization. 

The program has been mapped out along characteris- 
tically practical lines, insuring discussions that will be of 
real value to every hospital worker who attends. A num- 
ber of round-table sessions have been provided. for, so 
that everyone who has questions to ask or problems to 
solve will have an opportunity to bring them before the 


convention. 
Frank E. Chapman, superintendent of Mt. Sinai Hos- 














STATLER HOTEL WHERE OHIO CONVENTION WILL BE 
HELD 


pital, of Cleveland, has been in charge of local arrange- 
ments for the convention, and the commercial exhibits 
arranged under his direction will be numerous and inter- 
esting enough to compare favorably with those at the 
national conventions. This has become one of the im- 
portant features of the Ohio meeting, and with ample 
space provided for this department by the Hotel Statler, 
those who attend the convention should find much in the 
exhibits to interest them. 

At the convention held last year at Columbus, when 
the hospitals were confronted with numerous war prob- 
lems, the meeting dealt principally with the subject of 
how to help the Government, by the training of addi- 
tional nurses and by opening the hospitals to the army 
and navy as needed. The situation relating to supplies, 
many of which had become scarce on account of war 
demands, was also given attention. Fortunately war 
clouds have passed by since the 1918 meeting, and the dis- 
cussions at the Cleveland convention will be altogether 
with reference to the problems of peace. 


The big feature of the meeting, aside from the prac- 
tical questions of administration which will be taken up 
in round table and other discussions, will be the ques- 
tion of standardization. As pointed out in another article 
in this issue, this topic will be dealt with at the Catho- 


lic convention in Chicago in June and also at the \in- 


nesota convention, while the Oklahoma association, which 
will organize May 21 at Muskogee, will spend most of 
its time on this subject, which is obviously one of the 
livest propositions before the hospitals at present. 

John G. Bowman, director of the American College 
of Surgeons, which has been leading the campaign 
standardized hospital service, is to be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the afternoon session May 21, when 
standardization will be the theme, and Mr. Chapman, of 
Mt. Sinai, who did a considerable amount of special work 
last year on this subject, will also talk. Dr. John A, 
Hornsby, who has opened an office as a hospital consult- 
ant in Washington, is the other speaker who is to dis- 
cuss the question of standardization, and it is expected 
that some definite action along this line will be taken. 

The Ohio association has been fortunate in the selec- 
tion of its officers, and this year will have the distinction 
of having as its presiding officer Dr. A. R. Warner, su- 
perintendent of Lakeside Hospital, of Cleveland, who is 
also president of the American Hospital Association. Dr. 
Warner is an able chairman, and his presence on the 
platform insures a smooth running and interesting meet- 
ing. 

Since the last convention the death of Fred S. Bunn, 
superintendent of Youngstown Hospital, who retired in 
1918 as the president of the association, has been re- 
corded. He gave the last full measure of devotion in 
connection with the fight on the influenza epidemic which 
was waged by the Youngstown and other Ohio hospitals. 
Appropriate action, as a memorial of the splendid work 
of Mr. Bunn who contributed much to the prosperity 
and success of the association, will undoubtedly be taken 
at the convention. 

Dr. E. R. Crew, superintendent of Miami Valley Hos- 
pital, Dayton, is completing his second year as secre- 
tary and treasurer, and has more than made good in the 
job. He has seen the association through the difficult 
period of war-time, and in membership and financial con- 
dition it is now stronger than ever. 

The other officers of the association are Father \. F. 
Griffin, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Youngstown, first vice- 
president; Miss Alice Thatcher, Christ Hospital, Cincin- 
nati, second vice-president ; Miss Mary A. Jamison, Grant 
Hospital, Columbus, third vice-president ; members of th 
executive committee, J. Diekmann, Bethesda Hospit 
Cincinnati; Miss Marie E. Lawson, Akron City H 
tal; P. W. Behrens, Toledo Hospital; Frank E. | 
man, Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland. 

While not a great deal of stress has been laid on t 
matter of entertainment during the convention, in vieW 
of the fact that the hospital people will be kept busy at- 
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tending the various sessions and looking over the ex- 
hibits, this feature has not been lost sight of, and ar- 
rangements have been completed for an automobile trip 
to Warrensville and Rainbow Cottage, city institutions 
which Cleveland is developing along new lines. This 
will be taken Thursday afternoon. 

The detailed program for the convention is as fol- 


lows: 


May 20, Mornrnc—General Session—10 A. M. 
Business meeting. : ; 
Pr. sident’s Address—Dr. A. R. Warner, Superintendent 
Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Arrernoon—Round Tables—2 to 3:30 P. M. 

The Hospital Feeding Problem—Sister Genevieve, Super- 
intendent St. Elizabeth Hospital, Youngstown, Ohio, Chair- 
man, 

1. Buying Food Stuffs. 

2, Serving Employes. 

3. Servine a 1e:.ts. 

4, Special Diets. ; 

Building—3:30 to 5 P. M—F. E. Chapman, Superintendent 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman. 

(All subjects pertaining to the building and equipping of 
hospitals to be discussed.) 


May 21, Morninc—General Session—9 A. M. 
Modern Laundry Methods—Norman C. Collacott, Manager 
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of Up-To-Date Laundry, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Round Tables—i0 A. M. to 12 Noon 
General Administrative Problems—Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, 

Superintendent Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Chairman. . 

1. Laundry and Gauze Conservation. 

2. Storeroom and Method of Issuing Supplies. 

3. Housekeeping Procedures. 

4. Out Patient. 

5. Accounting. 


ArTrernoon—General Session—2 P. M. 
Hospital Standardization— 


“There is Work to Do”—Dr. John A. Hornsby, Medical 
and Health Consultant, Washington, D. C. 


EVENING 


“The Right to Health in Ohio”—Dr. A. H. Freeman, State 
Commissioner of Health, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Better Health Through Better Hospitals’—Rev. Charles 
B. Moulinier, $. J., Regent Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Five-Minute Summary—John G. Bowman, Director Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, Chicago, III. 


May 22—Morninc—General Session—9 A. M. 


“Health Insurance as a Social Policy’—Mr. John A. Lapp, 
Editor Modern Medicine, Chicago, II. 

“Health Insurance from the Standpoint of a Physician”— 
Dr. Otto Geier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The list of commercial exhibitors at the convention is 
given below: 


Bromley-Merseles Company, dish-washing machines, Chi- 
cago, 
8B. Lowensfels, hospital linens, New York. 
Albert Pick & Co., furniture, linens and supplies, Chicago. 
Born Steel Range Company, Cleveland. 
J. B. Ford Company, cleaning materials, Wyandotte, Mich. 
H. H. Hessler Company, hospital supplies, Cleveland. 
Simmons Company, beds, Kenosha, Wis. 
Thorner Brothers, hospital supplies, New York. 
Kimberley-Clark Company, Cellucotton, Neenah, Wis. 
Meinecke & Co., hospital supplies, New York. 
Tae cies Cooking Utensil Company, New Kensington, 
a. 
Lewis Mfg. Company, cotton and gauze, Walpole, Mass. 
Randles Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 
Toledo Cooker Company, food conveyors, Toledo, O. 
American Laundry Machinery Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Prosperity Company, presses, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Coast Products Company, canned goods, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. G. Dougherty & Co., hospital furniture and supplies, 
Philadelphia. 
Genesee Pure Food Company, Jell-O, LeRoy, N. Y. 
The Dictaphone, dictating machine, Cleveland. 
Columbus Aseptic Furniture Company, Columbus, O. 
Engeln Electric Company, Cleveland. 
Paris Mfg. Company, shade renovation, Cleveland. 
J. Hungerford Smith Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Roach Reid Company, Cleveland. 
Dennison Mfg. Company. paper bandages, Cleveland. 
HospiTaAL MANAGEMENT, Chicago. 





To Have Health Meeting 


Dr. Moss to Preside Over Section of 
National Conference of Jewish Charities 


Dr. H. J. Moss, superintendent of Hebrew Hospital, 
Baltimore, is chairman of the Section on Health of the 
National Conference of Jewish Charities, which will meet 
at Atlantic City May 27 to June 1. The meeting devoted 
to health will be held May 30, with the following pro- 
gram: 


Report of Jewish Health Work—Dr. H. J. Moss. 
Discussion—Mr. A. Ray Katz, Baltimore. 
The Settlement and Health—Lilian Wall, New York. 
Discussion—Philip Seman, Chicago Hebrew Institute. 
Health Insurance—Mr. John B. Andrews. 
Discussion—Mr. John A. Lapp, Columbus, O. 
Reaction of Jewish Communities to the Recent Influenza 
Epidemic—Miss Anna Bercowitz. 
Discussion—Mr. Jess Perlman, Baltimore. 
Hospital Social Service—Mrs. A. A. Cook, New York City. 
Discussion—Miss Lillian Kanes, New York City. 
Social Service for the Chronic—Dr. S. Wachsman, New York 
City. 
Discussion—Miss Antoinette Heitman, Philadelphia. 
Convalescent Care—Mr. Maurice B. Hexter, Cincinnati. 
Discussion—Dr. Valentine Levi, Philadelphia. 
Prenatal Care—Miss Etelka Weiss, Baltimore. 
Discussion—Miss Antoinette Heitman, Philadelphia. 
Present Tendencies in Tuberculosis—Dr. S. Wolman, Balti- 
more. 
Discussion—Dr. Max Biesenthal, Chicago. 
Diabetes Among Jews—Its Causes and Prevention—Dr. A. A. 
Epstein, New York City. 
Discussion—Dr. A. I. Ringer, New York. 
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Ohio Hospital Association Has Proved Value 


History of Live State Organization Demon- 
strates Possibilities of Getting Together 


By E. R. Crew, M. D., Superintendent Miami 
Ohio Hospital 


The history of the Ohio Hospital Association, the oldest 
and largest of the state hospital organizations, demon- 
strates in a very striking way what can be accomplished 
by co-operation, and what the possibilities for such a 
body may be. The experience of the Ohio association 
is related as a possible suggestion to other states regarding 
the benefits to be derived from getting together. 

In 1914, at the St. Paul Convention of the American 
Hospital Association, a meeting was called of the Ohio 
members present. Thirteen responded and after a brief 
discussion it was decided that a state meeting be called 
the next summer. About sixty assembled at the Hotel 
Breakers, Cedar Point, August 25 and 26, 1915. E. R. 
Crew, Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, was temporary 
chairman and G. V. Sheridan, of the Ohio State Medical 
Journal, temporary secretary. The desirability of a per- 
manent organization was discussed and sentiment found 
to be unanimously favorable. 

The time was given to informal discussion of questions 
uppermost in the minds of hospital administrators at that 
time. The Harrison narcotic law was then new, and 
many were concerned as to the proper forms and rules 
for meeting its requirements. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion law furnished another timely topic, and many learned 
for the first time that hospitals could collect an operating 


room fee from the state. One member remarked that 


this information alone would pay his expenses to the 


conference. 
DR. CREW FIRST PRESIDENT 


After the adoption of a constitution and rules modeled 


after those of the American Hospital Association, the 
Dr. E. R. Crew, super- 


following officers were elected: 
Dayton, president ; 


intendent Miami Valley Hospital, 
Rev. A. G. Lohman, superintendent Deaconess Hospita!, 
Cincinnati, first vice-president; Miss Charlotte Kernans, 
superintendent Flower Hospital, Toledo, second vice-pres- 
ident ; Miss Jane Lauten, superintendent Ashtabula General 
Hospital, third vice-president; Howell Wright, superin- 
tendent City Hospital, Cleveland, secretary and treasurer. 
The second annual convention was held at the Hotel 
Gibson in Cincinnati, May 24-26, 1916. The program 
dealt with the workmen’s compensation law, the nursing 
situation, health insurance, housing of hospital employes 
and other timely topics. An excellent commercial ex- 
hibit had been worked up by the local committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. Bachmeyer, Rev. Lohman and Miss Alice 
Thatcher, superintendent of Christ Hospital. Enter- 
tainment was provided by a luncheon at the Cincinnati 
General Hospital and an auto ride to points of interest 
in the city. The banquet was also an enjoyable feature. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 
Rey. A. G. Lohman, superintendent Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, president; David Workman, trustee 
Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati, first vice-president; Miss 


M. A. Lawson, superintendent Akron City Hospital, sec- © 


ond vice-president; Miss Mary A. Jamison, superintendent 


Valley Hospital, Dayton, O., and Secretary 


Association 


Grant Hospital, Columbus, third vice-president; Howell 
Wright, Cleveland, secretary and treasurer; executive 
committee, Fred S. Bunn, superintendent Youngstown 
Hospital, chairman; Rev. C. H. LeBlond, director, Cath- 
olic Charities, Cleveland; Dr. E. R. Crew, superintenden: 
Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton; Miss Mary A. Roberts, 
superintendent Dr. C. R. Holmes Hospital, Cincinnati; 
Dr. A. C, Bachmeyer, superintendent Cincinnati Genera] 
Hospital. 


as : CONVENTION AT COLUMBUS 
Che third annual convention was held at Columbus, May 


22-24, 1917. The program emphasized building problems, 
kitchen and laundry operation, giving out information 
to the public, medical education, and other important 
and interesting questions. An automobile ride was the 
principal entertainment feature. 

Officers chosen included Fred S. Bunn, superintendent 
Youngstown Hospital, president; Rev. C. H. LeBlond, 
director Catholic Charities, Cleveland, first vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Alice Thatcher, second vice-president; Miss 
L. J. Napier, superintendent Springfield City Hospital, 
third vice-president; Dr. E. R. Crew, secretary and 
treasurer; members executive committee, Rev. A. G. 
Lohman, Rev. M. F. Griffen, Dr. A. R. Warner, Mrs. 
A. L. Lawin and Dr. William F. Marting. 

As the time approached for the fourth annual con- 
vention, which was scheduled for Cleveland, the stress 
of war was becoming more intense, and there was con- 
siderable discussion as to whether a convention should 
be held or not. The Government at that time was frown- 
ing upon unnecessary travel, and it was finally decided 
to hold the convention again at Columbus to lessen the 
amount of traveling necessary to attend. The program 
was given largely to the consideration of problems grow- 
ing out of the war. Hospital standardization also came 
in for a considerable share of attention, while the ever- 
recurring question of workmen’s compensation was gotle 
into by a representative of the Industrial Commission. 

At this meeting a modest banquet was served, and 
all other forms of entertainment were omitted in keeping 
with the spirit of the time. 

We are now approaching our fifth convention with 
the feeling that it should be the best we have yet held. 
After five years’ experience we are more convinced than 
ever that there is a definite need for a state organiza- 
tion. There are many in a state who cannot avail 
themselves of the opportunity to attend the meetings 
of the American Hospital Association when they «re 
held at distant points. Each state has its own prob- 
lems in proposed laws and recently enacted laws affecting 
hospitals and nursing laws within the state. 

We feel that much has been done in Ohio through 
the association to bring about a better understanding 
between the hospitals and the Industrial Commission, the 
State Board of Examiners, and the State Board of 
Health. 

Five states now have associations. 
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“Occupational Aid’? in Educational Work 


Army Hospitals Have Developed Important Factor in 
Vocational Training Planned for Therapeutic Purposes 
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SEED TESTING CLASS AT U. S. ARMY GENERAL HOSPITAL NO. 28 


Occupational therapy as a preliminary to actual recon- 
struction has become an important feature of the work 
of the military hospitals. The application of this cura- 
tive measure in the general hospitals suggests that a de- 
scription of the methods employed in a representative 
army hospital will be of interest and value. 

The Army Medical Corps has organized in the army 
hospitals, as an integral part of the treatment of wounded 
and sick soldiers, educational work, combined with the 
most advanced methods of physiotherapy. The efforts of 
the Educational Department, to which is entrusted all in- 
struction of the sort indicated, indicate strikingly the ex- 
tent to which it has proved useful, and the interest taken 
in it by the men. 

The work of the department at U. S. Army General 
Hospital 28, at Ft. Sheridan, Ill., is perhaps as nearly 
typical of that being done at all army hospitals as any 
that could be found, and therefore illustrates the methods 
which are being followed. 

It is worthy of note, at the outset, that every man who 
enters the hospital is given an opportunity to become in- 
terested in some sort of work, regardless of whether 
he is so wounded as to involve permanent disability of 
some sort, or whether he is certain of early and complete 
Tecovery. This indicates the extent to which the work 
is regarded by the medical staff as aiding in recovery. 
The depression which nearly always exists in the mind 
of a wounded soldier who is anticipating with foreboding 
his return to civilian life as a more or less helpless cripple 
also exists, although of course to a more limited extent, 
among men who are not seriously ill or wounded; and 
work of some sort, in the wards, or, as recovery pro- 


gresses, in the shops and class-rooms, has been shown to 
have a wonderful effect in giving patients something to 
think about which interests them in a healthful way. 

Accordingly, the ward surgeon at once fills out his pre- 
scription for occupational therapy after examining the 
patient and making a diagnosis. The precise nature of 
the wound or disease is noted, together with the probable 
length of the patient’s stay in the hospital and his prob- 
able condition after the completion of treatment; the cur- 
ative results to be attained are noted, and the occupa- 
tional treatment desired indicated specifically, as to the 
results desired and whether the work is to be in the ward, 
the class-room, or outdoors. 

The detailed information regarding the individual, in- 
cluding in effect his entire life history, and showing previ- 
ous education and employment, with his condition as 
shown by actual examination, of course necessarily gov- 
erns, to a considerable extent, the sort of work he can 
do during and as an aid to his recovery. It is also se- 
lected in part, with a view to its desired psychological 
effect, after information is secured from the man himself 
as to what he would like to do to amuse himself, and what 
work he would like to follow in civil life. 

This information is tactfully elicited by the occupa- 
tional aid, a woman, one of whom is assigned to each 
ward. The occupational aid is not a nurse, but, as her 
title indicates, is a woman whose duty it is to assist the 
patients in selecting appropriate and helpful occupations, 
and in engaging in them profitably, as far as the hospital 
is concerned. At Ft. Sheridan there are sixty-four of 
these aids, all of them intelligent and well-educated wom- 
en, and most of them experienced in industrial art work. 
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It may be mentioned here that the educational staff con- 
sists of eight army officers and one civilian, headed by 
Maj. Fred P. Reagle, U. S. Sanitary Corps, aided by the 
force of women mentioned above and by seventy-two en- 
listed men, who are principally engaged as instructors. 














THE EDUCATIONAL STAFF AT FT. SHERIDAN 


The courses offered give patients an extremely wide and 
interesting field for selection, especially, of course, after 
recovery has progressed to a point where shop and class- 
room work is possible. Even in the wards such work as 
basket-weaving and rug-making, and such educational 
work as English, arithmetic, penmanship, geography, 
French, literature, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
comptometer operation, the theory of auto mechanics, and 
the theory of general mechanics, is possible; and it can 
readily be understood that when the sheet offering these 
courses is laid before men who might otherwise lapse 
into despondency and thence into the various forms of 
hospitalization, they are given a powerful and effective 
antidote against depression. Incidentally, the same sheet 
contains information calculated to dissipate any misgiv- 
ings as to what entering a course may mean, such as the 
following paragraphs: 

“School work, while itself useful, assists very naturally 
in hastening the patient’s recovery and early discharge 
from the hospital. 

“Patients recommended for discharge will not be held 
in the hospital to complete educational course, unless they 
wish to remain. 

“Information as to opportunities for disabled soldiers. 
offered by Federal Board for Vocational Education, may 
be secured at the Educational Library, or from Federal 
Board Representative.” 


. 


The manner in which the men in General Hospi 
28 have availed themselves of the opportunity thus 


al No, 


iffered 


may be gathered from the fact that out of a total of 22% 
patients in the institution on April 28, including 


course, many who were unable to do any sort o 
776, or 33.75 per cent, were enrolled for education:| 
and 415 more, or 18.05 per cent, were engaged 

sort of interesting and therefore beneficial occupat 
the wards; making a rather surprising total 

patients, or 51.80 per cent of the whole number, th 
gaged. This large number is the more striking «1: 


work, 
work 


1 some 


ion in 

1,19] 
uS en- 
1d im- 


pressive when it is considered that all classes of patients 


are found in the hospital, including the regular 
and medical ward cases as well as tubercular pati: 
others. 

A complete list of the courses offered, classified 
their general nature, is as follows: 


ACADEMIC 


1—English—For beginners 9—Penmanship—L et‘ 
and foreigners. right hand. 
2—English—Intermediate. 10—Civil Service. 
3—English—Advanced. 11—Civics. 
4—Arithmetic. 12—Current Events. 
5—Algebra. 13—American History. 
6—Geometry. 14—Geography. 
7—Trigonometry. 15—Spanish. 


Surgical 


its and 


and 


s—Calculus. 16—French—-Beginners. 


17—American Literatu 


COMMERCIAL 


1—Banking. 6—Salesmanship. 
2—Accounting. 7—Business Correspot 
3—Bookkeeping. 8—Fire Insurance. 
4—Shorthand. 9—Comptometer Ope 
5—Typewriting. 

NEWSPAPER WORK 
1—Journalism. 3—Reporting. 


2—Newspaper Management. 


ELOCUTION, DRAMATICS AND PIANO 
(By arrangement) 


TEACHING A PATIENT TYPEWRITING 


re. 


idence 


ration. 
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TECHNICAL 
1i—Woodwork — Carpentry, 9—Printing—Job Press, 
Cabinet Making. Linotype. 
»—Shoe Repairing. 10—Commercial Art. 
3—Tailoring. 11—Sign Painting. 
4—Electricity — Telephone 12—Show Card Writing. 
Repair and Wiring. 13—Band and Orchestra. 
5—Telegraphy—Radio Prin- 14—Auto Mechanics — Vul- 
ciples. canizing and Oxy-weld- 
6—Motion Picture Operat- ing. 
ing. 15—Mechanics—Theory. 





HAND LOOMS ATTRACT MANY PATIENTS 


7—Photography. 16—T ypewriter—Repair. 


8—Drafting. 


AGRICULTURE 
5—Seed Testing. 
6—Soils and Fertilizers. 
7—Poultry. 
8—lIarm Tractors. 


i—General Farming. 


2—Stock. 
3—Dairying. 
4—Horticulture. 

Equipment for the various courses requiring machinery 
or appliances for the use of the students is furnished to 
Whatever extent may be required, some being purchased by 
the Government, some by- the American Red Cross, and 
some being donated. The business and agricultural courses 
offered, as distinguished from mechanical work, have 
proved much the most popular among the. men, indicating 
significantly their ideas as to employment after discharge. 
An exceedingly practical illustration of the value of the 
work in aiding injured men to prepare for civilian life 
in spite of their handicaps is furnished by the class in 
penmanship, which shows a large enrollment of men 
Whose right hand has been amputated or injured, and 
who are learning to write with the left hand. 

It goes without saying, of course, that patients are 
under daily observation by the ward physicians while en- 
gaged in any sort of work or study, whether in the wards 


or outside of them, precisely as are other patients, for 
the purpose of prescribing ordinary therapeutic treatment, 
and observing and aiding the progress of healing wounds, 
as well as to note the curative effect of the occupational 
therapy and physiotherapeutical measures prescribed, and 
to change the latter, if satisfactory progress is not being 
made. 

The physiotherapeutic equipment is as complete as ir 
is possible to make it, and treatment in this department 
has achieved excellent results. Electro and hydrotherap. 
are extensively employéd, with modern apparatus, includ- 
ing Victor multiplex and high frequency machines, Victor 
galvanic controls, Wappler galvanic and faradic sets. 
an electric-light cabinet, a Baruch control table, and a 
sitz and contrast bath system. A trackless electric trac- 
tor is used for conveying helpless patients to and from 
this department of the hospital. 

It should be understood that the work voluntarily un- 
dertaken by patients, aside from such as may be pre- 
scribed and required for its immediate therapeutic value 
—for its effect on a stiff joint or stiff tendons, for ex- 
ample—is not necessarily of any practical, meaning com- 
mercial occupational, value. As indicated, the first ob- 
ject is to give a healthful occupation to the patient’s 
mind; and while this may mean, at an early stage of his 
treatment, work designed to aid him on his recovery in 
earning a living, it may also mean basket-weaving, the 
making of miniature rugs, on hand looms, stencilling, and 
the like. For obvious reasons, however, no work of a 
distinctly feminine sort, such as knitting or crocheting. 
is even suggested, as the whole idea is to show the patient 
that he can learn and do a man’s work, despite his handi- 
cap. 

There is, however, a considerable amount of work done 
which is highly useful. In fact, it is frequently neces- 
sary to assign men to work in the different shops in the 
educational department, to aid in turning out articles de- 
sired, either in the department itself or elsewhere in the 
hospital or the post. The photographic department, in 
particular, is virtually self-sustaining. 

Patients are aided in making a choice of the occupa- 
tional work they desire to undertake, and are, first of all, 
led to take a real interest in it, by being shown through 
the shops and class-rooms, and seeing what other men, 
similarly handicapped, are doing, as well as by reading 
the weekly paper published at the fort. 

On attaining complete recovery, men not permanently 
disabled are at once discharged. Permanently handi- 
capped men, largely for whose benefit the educational 
work was instituted, are taken, when they have reached 
their maximum physical condition, to the office of the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education, located in the prin- 
cipal building used by the educational department; and 
at this point the work of the hospital ceases and that of 
the board begins, with its complete program for the sup- 
port and development of the soldier during his progress 
toward independence. 

This idea animates the entire program of education in 
the hospital; and the success which has followed the 
work, from the standpoint both of its curative effect and 
its vocational usefulness, indicates that it has high prac- 
tical value, and that it is blazing a trail which may be 
followed with profit in the treatment of the industrial 
injured. ote, 
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Industrial Hospital Serves Whole Community 


Clark Equipment Company Equips 12-bed Institution 
at Buchanan, Mich., for Employes and Others As Well 








TWO VIEWS IN NEW CLARK HOSPITAL AT BUCHANAN, MICH. 
At the left is a picture of the well-equipped operating room; at the right a view of the comfortable ward. 








The large industries of the country are providing hos- 
pital facilities for their employes in many instances. 
That these hospitals are frequently developed along lines 
to serve the entire community has been pointed out in 
HospiraL MANAGEMENT heretofore. The latest addition 
to the list of industrial community hospitals is the Clarx 
Hospital, at Buchanan, Mich. 

Two years ago the Clark Equipment Company, of 
Buchanan, well known in the manufacture of twist drills 
and precision tools, made a survey of the hospital and 
medical facilities of Buchanan and decided that more ade- 
quate and modern equipment for the treatment of the 
sick and injured should be provided. A year ago a large 
dwelling on a high bluff overlooking the park-line plant 
of the company was purchased, and after extensive alter- 
ations and additions were made, the building was turned 
over for hospital use. 

While primarily intended for the use of employes, it is 
also open to all of the citizens of Buchanan at cost. The 
operation of the institution is directed by the Clark Hos- 
pital Association, composed of employes and representa- 
tive citizens of Buchanan. FE. B. Ross, mayor of the 
town and vice-president of the company, is president of 
the association. The use of the hospital is not restricted, 
local physicians in good standing being permitted to make 
use of its facilities for their cases. 

The township has shown its appreciation by making an 
appropriation of $2,000 a year to go toward the main- 
tenance of the hospital. 

It is ideally located, between the plant of the company 
and the employes’ subdivision, making it easy of access 
in case of accidents in the plant. It will also be prepared 
to handle epidemics such as the recent influenza wave, and 
will take care of maternity cases in the families of em- 
ployes and community residents. 

An unusual feature is that the hospital has its own gar- 
dens and poultry yard, from which vegetables and eggs 
are obtained. Fruit is plentiful in the immediate vicinity, 
as Buchanan is situated in the famous Michigan fruit belt. 


The resident: staff of the hospital consists of three 
trained nurses, one of whom, Miss Wren Watkins, is su- 
Additional trained nurses are called in as 
Several: phy- 


perintendent. 
the number and care of patients require. 
sicians make frequent visits and perform operations when 
necessary. 

The operating room furniture consists of Minnesota 
No. 3 operating table; instrument cabinet ; two instrument 
tables; anesthetist’s table; surgeon’s and anesthetist’s 
stools; percolator and stand, and necessary instruments 
and surgical supplies complete for all major operations, 
supplied by Sharp & Smith, Chicago, and surgeon’s sink, 
from James B. Clow & Sons. Electric lighting equipment 
was furnished by George M. Wheelock, South Bend, Ind, 
and special operating room globes were purchased from 
the Gillander Glass Company, Philadelphia. 

The sterilizing room contains a set of high pressure 
steam sterilizers for dressings, hot and cold water, and 
instruments manufactured by the Kny-Scheerer Corpora- 
tion, of New York. 

The hospital has at present a capacity of twelve beds, 
with provision for more beds in case of unusual demands. 
There are several private rooms and wards with a num- 
ber of beds in each. 

The staff of resident nurses has commodious quarters 
with all modern conveniences. 





Ask for Shorter Hours 


Committee on Nursing of Council of 


Defense Says Students Work Too Hard 


A plea for shorter hours for nurses in training, a8 
well as better facilities for work along educational lines, 
is contained in the final report of the Committee on Nurs- 
ing of the Council of National Defense, of which Miss 
Ella Phillips Crandall was secretary. The report criti 
cises hospitals, particularly in the matter of the hours 
and character of work done by the student nurses. 
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In this connection the report says: 

“Student nurses are everywhere overworked. The 
hours of duty are far too long—they are exhausting and 
injurious to health and to good standards of work, and 
they are also unfair in that they deprive the student of 
proper time for study, or reduce her to such a condi- 
tion of fatigue that she is unable to profit by the in- 
struction for which she gives her services. It is further 
argued that the work is too hard, that much of it is 
simple unskilled labor, and that there is constant repeti- 
tion of tasks that have no educational value whatever, 
that there is much exploitation of students in the effort 
to provide an inexpensive nursing service for the institu- 
tion. 





For Standardized Service 


Catholic, Minnesota and British Colum- 
bia Conventions Feature Big Topic 


The extent to which the subject of standardization 
is to be featured at coming hospital conventions indi- 
cates strikingly as well as accurately the interest which 
it has aroused among the hospitals. At the largest of 
the conventions scheduled for the early summer, for 
instance, that of the Catholic Hospital Association of 
the United States and Canada, to be held June 25, 26, 
and 27 at St. Francis Xavier’s Academy, 4928 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Chicago, it has been decided to devote 
most of the meeting to a discussion of the work which 
has thus far been accomplished in the standardization 
of hospitals. Other subjects will, of course, be taken 
up, however, a full program being in course of prepara- 
tion, but standardization will be the most prominent mat- 
ter discussed. Rev. P. J. Mahan, S. J., 706 South 
Lincoln Street, Chicago, has charge of arrangements 
for lodging visitors who have not made private plans 
for the visit. 

Lydia H. Keller, R. N., Secretary of the Minnesota 
Hospital Association, announcing the convention of that 
organization on June 5, 6 and 7, at the St. Paul Hotel. 
in St. Paul, states that “the keynote of the meeting is 
to be hospital standardization in Minnesota.” Details 
of the program are not available for publication but the 
subject indicated shows what Minnesota hospital peo- 
ple are thinking about. 

There is no doubt that the same subject will be promi- 
nent in the proceedings of the British Columbia Hos- 
pital Association, which will have its annual convention 
July 8, 9 and 10 at Victoria, B. C., at the Empress 
Hotel, inasmuch as Canadian hospitals have shown an 
interest in standardization in no wise differing from 
that of their American colleagues. Dr. Malcolm T. 
MacEachern, president, states that an interesting pro- 
gram is being arranged. ‘ 





Will Have Service Bureau 


American Hospital Association to Advise Re- 

garding Dispensary and Other Developments 

The American Hospital Association has decided to es- 
tablish a new department, to be known as the Service 
Bureau on Dispensaries and the Community Relations 


of Hospitals. The object of the bureau will be to fur- 
nish advice and suggestions regarding the work of dis- 
pensaries and hospitals, and where necessary to furnish 
expert advisers to consult with communities regarding 
their public health problems as they involve dispensary 
and hospital service. 

In its official bulletin the association describes the scope 
of the service to be provided as follows: 


1. Investigation or survey of communities to determine 
and recommend the extent and character of need for hos- 
pital beds of various types and the manner in which those 
facilities should be organized in relation to one another and 
to the public health department and the social service facili- 
ties of the community. 

2. Investigation of particular institutions to ascertain and 
recommend the best forms of establishment or development 
of out-patient clinics or social service functions. 

3. Advice and recommendations, or consultant service, 
concerning the construction, organization, or management 
of dispensaries or out-patient departments of hospital. This 
advisory and consultant service should be organized as a 
Service Bureau of the American Hospital Association, under 
the direction of the trustees. There should be designated 
by the trustees one or more consultants to serve as the staff 
of this Bureau, in addition to such service as might be ren- 
dered by the secretary of the association and his office. 

The service rendered by the bureau would include: 

(a) Such advice as could be given by mail from the office 
of the association, or by the consultant staff of the bureau 
to whom the request would be referred. 

(b) Personal service, including visits to institutions or 
communities by the secretary of the association or by one 
of the consultant staff of the bureau. 





Death of Jane Delano 
Head of Red Cross Nursing 


Service Passes Away in France 


The death on April 15 of Jane A. Delano, R. N., 
director of nursing of the American Red Cross, at 
Savenay, France, removed one of the ablest women in 
the profession, and one who had handled with remark- 
able results a tremendous piece of work—the organiza- 
tion of the war nursing department of the Red Cross, 
for the care of the American Army at the front. It is 
said that Miss Delano’s untiring devotion to her heavy 
duties may be in part held responsible for her death. 
She was a graduate of Bellevue Hospital, of the nursing 
department of which she subsequently became superin- 
tendent. Her activity in the organization and elevation 
of her profession may be gathered from the fact that 
she was president of the American Nurses’ Association 
from 1909 to 1911; and at the time of her appointment as 
active head of the Red Cross Nursing Service she was 
also head of the Army Nurse Corps, and held both posi- 
tions for three years. Her service in the earlier part of 
her career included work in Florida with Clara Barton 
during a yellow fever epidemic, and it is said that this 
experience gave her her first interest in Red Cross work, 
to which in the end she gave her life. 





Special Nurses’ Meeting 


A special meeting of the National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation has been called for the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
June 24-26. The war service rendered by the nurses of the 
country will be described, and the new problems that have 
developed with peace will also be given attention. Train- 
ing school work and methods will have a big place on the 
program, as indicated by the tentative draft which has been 
completed, and it is expected that the attendance will be 
large. 
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Invites Advertising Club to Visit the Hospital 


Dr. Clinton, of Tulsa, Uses Interesting Publicity Method. 
Holden Hospital Develops Prize Contest To Help Campaign 


Effective publicity is one of the things that live hospital 
superintendents are studying. Publicity means making 
the public acquainted, in a favorable way, with the service 
of the hospital, and thus obtaining the good-will which 
is so essential to the success of an institution such as a 


hospital. 

Dr. Fred S. Clinton, president of Oklahoma. Hospital, 
Tulsa, Okla., used a rather unique method in this con- 
nection, inviting the members of the Tulsa Advertising 
Club to come to the hospital in a body for the purpose 
of inspecting the institution and its facilities for medical 
and surgical reatment. 

The following report, taken from one of the Tulsa 
dailies, indicates both the impression made on the guests 
of the hospital and the value of the idea as a means of 
making the public generally better acquainted with the 
hospital: 


Members of the Tulsa Ad Club enjoyed the special privi- 
leges Thursday noon of both enjoying a sumptuous luncheon 
and inspecting one of the most modern hospitals in Eastern 
Oklahoma when as guests of Dr. Fred S. Clinton and the 
Oklahoma Hospital Association they were royally enter- 
tained for one hour in that institution. 

Meeting at Hotel Tulsa at noon, the club members and 
guests were taken in automobiles to the Oklahoma Hospital, 
where they were received by Dr. Clinton and immediately 
ushered into the spacious dining room. A lunch fit for 
princes was served them there by the pretty white-capped 
nurses of the institution, with Miss H. C. C. Ziegeler, super- 
intendent, in active charge. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered Dr. Clinton and the 
association for the hospitality. Dr. Clinton briefly responded 
by stating that the hospital stands as a monument to the 
confidence of its founders in this community. He said that 
undoubtedly a well equipped and regulated hospital is as 
much a necessity to a city as its banks and other institutions 
of merit. 

Then, with the nurses acting as guides, the guests were 
escorted through the building and shown in detail one of the 
institutions that should be the pride of every Tulsan. 

Planned and built to suit the needs and service of the 
modern requirements of an active industrial community, the 
Oklahoma Hospital ranks with the best institutions of its 
kind in the country. Its lines are simple and its construc- 
tion substantial. It is fireproof, compact and complete, cen- 
trally located on a high corner lot overlooking the city and 
country in every direction, yet accessible to the street and 
interurban railways. All four floors are above ground. All 
rooms have outside exposure. All doors open into rooms 
having checks and transoms. Inclines or ramps are used 
instead of elevators or steps. Each floor is complete in it- 
self, having private bath, toilet and rest rooms. There is a 
complete kitchenette. Private rooms are finished in differ- 
ent tints or colors. Nursery decorations add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the children’s rooms. 

The hospital is equipped with sixty-six rooms. There are 
four operating rooms and a complete X-ray equipment. The 
laboratory is one of the sources of pride of the institution. 
All case records are preserved on the dictaphone. The 
emergency operating room at ambulance entrance facilitates 
handling of the severely injured, poisoned or other suitable 
patieits with least disturbance to the household or to formal 
operations elsewhere. ; 

Construction of the hospital was begun in February, 1916, 
and completed and occupied August 20, 1916. The organiza- 
tion consists of Dr. Clinton as president, Miss H. C. C. 
Zeigeler as superintendent and a corps of nurses and attend- 
ants. An open staff is maintained. 


Holden Hospital, Carbondale, Ill., recently put on a 
$100,000 campaign for a larger building. In connection 


with the campaign an unusual idea was developed, that 
of having a prize contest for school children. Mrs. Gert- 
rude Allen, superintendent of the hospital, told about it 
in a letter to HospiraL MANAGEMENT as follows: 

“The Holden Hospital has outgrown the present build- 
ing. We were unable to enlarge and add the needed im- 
provements. It was decided by our board that we would 


conduct a campaign. 

“Among the things that were done to arouse enthusiasm 
was the contest among the school children of Jackson 
county. We had permission from the county superintend- 
ent of schools to place a notice in all of the schools, 
offering a number of prizes, ranging from $1 to $5, for 
the best compositions on ‘Why We Should Help Holden 
Hospital.’- These compositions were all sent to the county 
superintendent, who acted as judge.” 

Eula Garner, sixteen years old, won the prize with the 
following : 

“Hospitals are indispensable. 

“The Holden Hospital is a splendid institution and has 
saved many people’s lives; but to keep it thus it needs 
the support of every man, woman and child of southern 
Illinois. 

“Suppose one of your family were seriously ill or in- 
jured and the only help would be to undergo an opera- 
tion. Wouldn’t you want to send them there? I am sure 
every one of us would answer yes; so why not help the 
hospital, so our beloved may be saved from suffering and 
maybe from death? 

“Many people are turned away daily. ‘No room,’ they 
will say. This hospital should be larger if we expect to 
make it ‘what it ought to be. But how can they make it 
larger with, no funds? It costs money to build even 2 
small house now; so a large one would cost a great deal 
more. If every one will give just a little, or what they 
are able to give. we could soon make our hospital the best 
in southern Illinois. which we would all appreciate. 

“Carbondale is a growing city and a beautiful place 
to live in. If our Holden Hospital were made larger. 
so as to accommodate more patients, our little city would 
be even better. People from other towns would come 
here to see what the people in Carbondale could do. 
Help save lives! We 


“So every one help! Boost it! 


can do it!” 





First County Sanatorium Dedicated 


The first tuberculosis sanatorium established under the 
new Illinois county sanatorium law was dedicated recent- 
ly at Ottawa, Ill, when the LaSalle Couny Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium was received by the county officials. The 
dedication was under the auspices of the Illinois Tubercu- 
losis Association. 


Orleans, Vt., Hospital Opened 


The new hospital recently completed at Orleans, Vt.. bv 
Dr. E. M. Cleasby, was opened with a public reception, and 
many citizens availed themselves of the opportunity to 1n- 
spect the building. It contains two stories, with wards ‘or 
men and women and a maternity room, X-ray and other 
modern appliances are also provided. 
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Plans for Nurses’ Home 
Seaside Hospital Will Spend $200,000 


for Building With Numerous Conveniences 


ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF PROPOSED NURSES’ HOME 


Seaside Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y., operated by St. 
John’s Guild, is planning the erection of a nurses’ home, 
for which funds are now being raised. The cost of the 
building will be $200,000, of which $50,000 has been 
offered by a friend of the Guild. The remainder is to 
be obtained by July 1. 

St. John’s Guild also operates a floating hospital, which 
is of great service to poor, sick mothers and children dur- 
ing the summer months. 

In view of the general interest among hospitals in 
nurses’ homes, the following description of the new home 
at Seaside Hospital, furnished by St. John’s Guild, will 
be of interest: 

The exterior is designed in the Renaissance style of 
northern Italy, with a wall surface of stucco. The trim 
is of Indiana limestone, while the sloping and flat floors 
and floors of the loggias are of tile. 

The first floor is planned with a loggia running be- 
tween the two projecting wings and immediately opposite 
the entrance is a large living room with a central fire- 
place. 

Adjoining this room are two class rooms for the in- 
struction of nurses, a library, a reception room for guests, 
coat rooms and a small kitchen for the nurses. 

One wing on this floor provides ten single bed rooms, 
all with closets, for nurses, with bath and toilet facilities. 
In the other wing is a suite consisting of bed room, sit- 
ting room and bath for the superintendent of nurses, and 
adjoining this, two bed rooms for guests, besides a suite 
for the chief day nurse and dietitian, with common bath 
and sitting room. There are two stair cases widely 
separated, running from the first floor to the third. 

On the second floor are 36 single rooms for day nurses, 
each with a closet. Two large toilet and bath rooms are 
Provided for this floor, as well as a laundry for the 
nurses’ use, and a rest room opening on a flat room above 
the first story loggia. 

The third floor has eight single rooms for the day 
nurses, with: bath and toilet, and nine rooms on 4 
Separate corridor, where there will be absolute quiet, 
lor the night nurses. On this floor is also a suite for the 
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chief night nurse consisting of bed room, sitting room 
and bath. ‘ 

The plans shows an infirmary on this floor in one of the 
wings, with a ward for six beds, with its bath and toilet 
rooms, and a diet pantry. 

There is also an isolation ward of two beds, with 
separate toilet and bath, and a bed room for an isolated 
nurse, with a bath adjoining. 

The total capacity of the building is as follows: 


Day nurses 

Night nurses 
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Superintendent of nurses..................... wpe pad ane eae tc ipteticeres 
Chief day nurse 

Chief night nurse.............. 3 

Dietitian 

Infirmary 

Guests 
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The interior trim throughout the building is of oak. 
The floors in the bed rooms are cement, painted with a 
special floor paint. Floors'in the bath and toilet rooms, 
slop sink closets, pantry and kitchen are of tile, while 
terrazzo is used for the floors in the living room and 
the corridors. The plastered walls throughout are painted 
in oil paint. 

A small electric lift is provided. 

The building is heated by direct radiation and lighted 
by electricity, the steam for heating and electric current 
for lighting being generated at the central power house. 





New Hospital Conference 
Dr. A. R. Warner Chosen Chairman 


of the Organization at First Session 


The American Hospital Conference was organized at 
a meeting held in Chicago April 21, under the auspices 
of the Council of Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association, of which Dr. N. P. Colwell is sec- 
retary. The object of the organization is to define the 
relations between hospitals and the public, assist in bet- 
ter methods of financing hospital service, improve the 
educational work of the instituions with reference to the 
training of nurses and interns and promote hospital de- 
velopment generally. 

Dr. A. R. Warner, superintendent of Lakeside Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, who attended as the representative of 
the American Hospital Association, was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Conference. Dr. 
John M. Dodson, dean of the Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, representing the American Medical Association, 
and Dr. Walter L. Bierring, president of the Iowa State 
Medical Board and secretary of the Federation of State 
Medical Boards, were chosen as the other members of 
the committee. 

The next meeting of the Conference will be held at 
Cincinnati in September in connection with the annual 
convention of the American Hospital Association, and 
another meeting will be held in Chicago in March; 1920. 
at the time of the meeting of the Council of Medical 
Education. 
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| THE HOSPITAL ROUND TABLE 
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A Good Visitors’ Card 

In view of the now generally approved policy of re- 
stricting materially visiting hours and the number of 
visitors in hospitals, and especially, of course, in con- 
tagious disease hospitals, the use of a visitors’ card, 
which visitors must display as authority for being with- 
in the hospital, is the most logical means of enforcing 
rules and preventing unauthorized calls. Such a card, 
as used by a leading contagious disease hospital, is 
headed “No Visitors Admitted Without This Card,” and 
contains besides information as to visiting hours and 
days, the following excellent rules: 

“Visitors will be allowed to remain but a few min- 
utes. 

“No fruits, toys or packages of any kind whatsoever 
will be accepted for patients. 

“Any complaint must be made in writing to the Su- 
perintendent of hospital.” 


Is Your Laboratory in the Basement? 

“Our laboratory is the best room in the house, as to 
light, convenience of location, and so forth,” remarked 
a hospital superintendent in charge of a fine and modern 
institution not long ago. Describing the laboratory, he 
said that it is a large and ample room with north and 
east exposures, giving plenty of light without glare, and 
readily accessible from the offices and elevators. The 
desirability of a first-class location for the laboratory, 
and for plenty of light for the minutely exact work done 
there, is so obvious that designers of hospitals should 
not overlook it, however excusable a bad location for this 
important part of the hospital might be in older institu- 
tions, where the laboratory is frequently an after- 


thought. 


A Critic of Disinfection 

Says Miss C. L. Butterfield, superintendent of the 
Martin’s Ferry Hospital, Martin’s Ferry, O., referring to 
the discussion in the February issue of HospirAL MAs- 
AGEMENT of the use of formaldehyde: “Neither those 
who were opposed to or those who favored the use cf 
formaldehyde gave any scientific reasons for their at- 
titude. Have any of them tried placing a culture from a 
positive, virile infection in a room and then, after going 
through the rites of using the formaldehyde, sending the 
culture to the pathologist? Try it and see. It will give 
some basis for a correct solution of the problem. It seems 
to me that if ‘formaldehyding’ is only continued for 
‘mental reasons’ we could find more fascinating ways to 
burn our money.” 


A Rust-Preveniion Recipe 

The recipe for rust prevention given in the March 
“Round Table” seems to have been considered very valu- 
able, as the prevention of rust on surgical instruments 
is, of course, universally sought. A hospital superin- 
tendent of long experience writes that a solution of 
borax has proved entirely sufficient, in his experience, 
as a rust preventive; and he also states that a mixture 


of 12 parts borax, 13 parts boric acid and 75 parts water 
produces a permanent solution containing 19 per cent of 
boric acid, making a perfect rust preventive. 


Waste of Soap and Cleaners 

A hospital executive who is well known for the care- 
ful watch which he keeps upon the expenditure of sup- 
plies, and who has established an excellent requisition 
system for the use of the storeroom, says that he finds 
it difficult to prevent waste, notwithstanding this sys- 
tem. While supplies can be issued only on the presenta- 
tion of a proper requisition, thus providing an indis- 
pensable check, waste by careless employes, especially 
scrubwomen, can be prevented only by actual supervision, 
Since some supervision has been added to the requisi- 
tion system, it has been found in this hospital that the 
use of soaps and cleansing powders has been consider- 
ably reduced, indicating that careless and wasteful meth- 
ods have been appreciably reduced. 


Handling of Trays Eliminated 

The really heavy work connected with carrying trays 
to patients’ rooms, which is one of the most tedious and 
disagreeable tasks of the nurse, no matter how numerous 
and well-located the diet kitchens may be, has been vir- 
tually eliminated in one hospital by the use of a wheeled 
“food-carriage,” which is connected with steam in the 
kitchen so as to keep food hot, and is provided with six 
hot food ‘containers as well as supplementary containers 
for coffee and milk. At mealtime the steam connection 
is broken and the carriage is pushed around to the dif- 
ferent rooms, where service is made direct to the tray, 
with only a few steps to carry the latter after it is 
loaded. The carriage referred to is made of cast-iron, 
and measures 7 by 3 feet. Similar devices are on the 
market, atid are rapidly coming into general use. 





For Institution Managers 


Section of American Home Economic Asso- 
ciation to Meet at Madison, June 9-13 


The Institution Economic Section of the American 
Home Economic Association will have its annual meeting 
at the University of Wisconsin at Madison, June 9-13. 
Miss Elsie P. Leonard, Director of Halls and Commons 
of the University of Wisconsin, is chairman of the sec- 
tion, and has arranged a program that will appeal to 
hospital people and others interested in institutional 
management. 

Some of the papers to be read will deal with cafeteria 
management, hospital administration, new phases of in- 
stitutional work, etc. Dietitians connected with hospitals 
are among those who will participate in the meeting. 





Dr. Cleve Coakley Opens Hospital 


Dr. Cleve Coakley, of Creston, Ia., has opened a ten bed 
hospital, to be known as Cleve’s Surgical Hospital. Ample 
room for future expansion is provided. 
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“Who’s Who” in Hospitals 
Personal Notes of Men and Women 
Who Are Making the Wheels Go ’Round 








DR. HARRY L. FOREMAN, 
New Superintendent of the Indianapolis City Hospital. 


Dr. Foreman’s recent well-deserved promotion to su- 
perintendent of the City Hospital of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has brought into the top ranks of hospital executives a 
man by no means unknown to hospital people all over 
the country, and one who bids fair to increase in promi- 
nence as time goes on. The action of the city authori- 
ties in elevating him to full charge of the hospital after 
a term as assistant superintendent indicates, incidentally, 
a policy worthy of the attention of not a few other mu- 
nicipalities. Having made good as assistant superintend- 
ent, Dr. Foreman was, of course, the logical man for 
superintendent; and the fact that the authorities accepted 
the logic of the situation indicates their appreciation of 
his caliber, as well as, it may be believed, a desire to 
build up the personnel of the institution, as far as pos- 
sible, by promotions among those who have contributed 
to its growth. Dr. Foreman’s work as head of the City 
Hospital will be watched with great interest. 

Miss Mary A. Burns, for five ad a half years head of 
the Research Hospital, of Kansas City, Mo., and for two 
years superintendent of the Trinity Hospital, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been appointed superintendent of the 
St. Albans Vt., Hospital, succeeding Miss Helen M. 
Little, who resigned effective April 15. Miss Burns was 
formerly a resident of St. Albans, and graduated from 
the training school of the hospital. 

Henry G. Yearick, for eight years superintendent of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, of Spokane, Wash., has taken charge 
of the Akron, O., City Hospital, his appointment dating 
from May 15. Mr. Yearick has had a highly successful 


career at St. Luke’s, and was under contract to the end 
of this year, but the Akron offer was so attractive that 
the board of directors generously decided to permit him 
to accept it at once. The Akron institution of which 
he takes charge is a 200-bed hospital which cost upwards 
of a million dollars, and is maintained largely by the 
great rubber companies of the city. 

Dr. S. E. Smith, superintendent of the Eastern Indiana 
Hospital for the Insane, at Richmond, Ind., recently cele- 
brated the twenty-eighth anniversary of his taking 
charge of the institution. His connection with it ‘since 
that time has been unbroken. 

Since taking charge in March of the Lynn Hospital, 
of Lynn, Mass., Dr. Hilda A. Simon has initiated a num- 
ber of practical improvements which, it is said, have 
met with marked success. The assignment of Miss S. O. 
Young, formerly social service worker at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, of Boston, as head of the social serv- 
ice department, is one of the most interesting of these. 

Miss Leona Kunde, who returned recently from a year’s 
service in Porto Rico with the army nursing service, 
has been placed in charge of the City Hospital of Still- 
water, Minn. Miss Kunde is a graduate of the Abbott 
Hospital, of Minneapolis, and has had abundant experi- 
ence. 

Dr. C. E. K. Vidal, of Great Falls, Mont., has been 
appointed by Gov. S. V. Stewart as superintendent of 
the Montana Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Galen, succeed- 
ing the late Dr. A. D. Macdonald. Dr. Vidal returned 
recently from a year’s service with the Army Medical 
Corps in France, leaving the army with the rank of 
major. He also has a son in France. Dr. Vidal was 
formerly a member of the State Board of Health, and is 
now a member of the State Board of Education. 

Mrs. Mary C. Collins, night superintendent of the 
Wichita, Kan., Hospital, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of Weseley Hospital, of that city, assuming her duties 
on May 15. Miss Ethel Garland, formerly superintend- 
ent of Wesley Hospital of that city, assuming her duties 
that she be relieved of some of the responsibilities of her 
work, 

Dr. James F. Chalmers, of East Las Vegas, N. M., 
has resumed charge of the Santa Fe Railway System 
Hospital at Ft. Madison, succeeding Dr. Bishop, who 
has been transferred to Topeka, Kan. 

Dr. Paul G. Taddikin, superintendent of the Buffalo 
State Hospital, of Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned to be- 
come superintendent of the Ogdensburg, N. Y., State 
Hospital. 

Miss Jane M. Briggs has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Samaritan Hospital, of Ashland, O., and has 
taken charge in that city. 





Enlarged Obstetrical Service 


In its annual report for 1918, Creighton Memorial St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, operated by the Sisters of St. Francis 
at Omaha, Neb., calls attention to the fact that its maternity 
department has been enlarged. A special section was set 
aside for this purpose, fully equipped to render efficient 
service. The lying-in room is furnished with modern appli- 
ances, the private rooms are large and comfortable and the 
wards bright and cheerful. The nursery is so arranged that 
the babies’ surroundings are quiet. It is kept at a uniform 
temperature, and is well ventilated. Special attendants are 
in charge of the nursery. The hospital is planning to open 
an out-patient department in the immediate future. Pay 
clinics will be a feature of this service. 
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Hospital Convention Calendar 

Ohio Hospital Association, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, May 20-22, 1919. 

Oklahoma Hospital Association, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, May 21, 1919. 

Minnesota Hospital Association, St. Paul Ho- 
tel, St. Paul, June 5-7. 

Catholic Hospital Association, St. Xavier’s 
Academy, Chicago, June 25-27, 1919. 

American Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons, Atlantic City, N. J., June 9, 
1919. 

British Columbia Hospital Association, Victoria, 
B. C., July 8-10, 1919. 

American Hospital Association, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, O., September 9-12, 1919. 

American Dietetic Association, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, O., September 9-12, 1919. 


What Is 
Standardization ? 

The big idea that is generally expressed by the term 
“standardization” is to have the center of the stage at the 
hospital conventions to be held in the near future. 

That is sufficient evidence that hospital people are in- 
terested in the propositions involved, and that they have 
accepted the plans which have been proposed to put their 
service on a basis in accord with the principles of stand- 











ardization. 

This does not mean, as a casual consideration of the 
term might suggest, that every hospital must become 
“standard” in the sense that it must abandon its own ideas 
and ideals of service, and carry on its work according to 
any routine, stereotyped fashion. 

On the other hand, standardization touches only what 
might be called the greatest common denominators of 
service, which are involved in the work of every institu- 
tion rendering medical, surgical and nursing service, and 
which therefore can be applied by every hospital, no 
matter what type it may be, no matter along what lines 
it is operating, no matter what its mode of organiza- 
tion. 

The basis of standardized service is to know what the 
hospital is doing, and to record its work in such a way 
as to enable an appraisement to be made of it. 

Records, therefore, are a prime essential in any pro- 
gram of standardization. 

A corollary of this is that the professional personnel 
shall be held responsible for the results recorded. This, 


it must be admitted, is probably the hardest feature o/ the 
plan for the average hospital to deal with. Few super. 
intendents consider their position such as to justify they 
in closing their doors to any member of the medica! pro. 
fession, unless his reputation makes admission a nore 
flagrant violation of the proprieties than his exclusion, 
But many superintendents believe that while the hos. 
pital can record the work of any individual doctor, and 
thus is in a position to fix responsibility for poor or in. 
different service, it is largely up to the medical men 
themselves to clean house by indicating those who are 
worthy of the privileges of the hospital. 

The other plank in the standardization program, that 
of proper X-ray and pathological laboratory facilities, is 
a logical sequence of the necessity of maintaining case 
records also, since recording the history of a given case 
wil! necessarily indicate whether the proper facilities 
for complete and accurate diagnosis of the case were 
available and were made use of. If they are not pro. 
vided, the showing made by the hospital will point ow 
the disadvantages due to this lack, and will emphasize 
the necessity for proper provisions along this line. 

Case records are thus seen to be the foundation of the 
entire scheme of hospital standardization. Case records 
are the visible evidence of what the hospital is accom- 
plishing. No institution should consider its work as 
properly organized unless its system for recording infor- 
mation about every case that comes into the hospital 
is properly worked out. Not to maintain case records 
properly is like running a factory without a record of 
the product. 

Many influences are at work along the lines of im- 
provement of hospital service. All of them are in a posi- 
tion to help the cause. Hospitals are interested to the 
point where they are willing to co-operate, and they will 
be found ready to meet other interests at least half way 
in bringing about a realization of standardization, in all 
that the term implies. 


The State As The 
Organization Unit 

The more HospirAL MANAGEMENT observes the activi- 
ties of the various state associations, the more we are 
impressed with the evidence that the state is the logical 
unit for organization work. 

The reason is not only that the problems of hospital 
administration usually develop along state lines, but also 
that the force of hospital opinion can be exerted to best 
advantage in this way. Legislation is constantly being 
considered which affects the interests of the hospitals 
in a direct and important way, and it is highly advisable 
that an association be on the job to speak for the institu- 
tions of the state, and to present the facts insofar as they 
affect the particular legislation that is contemplated. 

Furthermore, the time and expense involved in attend- 
ing a state convention are usually small compared with 
the investment which is necessary in planning a trip to 
the annual meeting of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. This organization is doing good work, and is 1 
a position to do better work, as it is getting the necessary 
equipment and resources to carry on its activities to bet- 
ter advantage. But only. a comparatively few people are 
able to. get to its conventions, whereas nearly everybody 
can come to a state association convention. The medical 
men have learned this, and while there is no diminution 
in the interest and importance of the conventions of the 
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American Medical Association, the state conventions are 
made much of. 

Because it has been an earnest advocate of state asso- 
ciation work, HospiraL MANAGEMENT takes considerable 
pride in the activity which is being evidenced along this 
line. With conventions in Ohio, Minnesota, Oklahoma 
and British Columbia to be held in the immediate future, 
and with plans for a new association to be organized 
among the Atlantic Coast states, there is every reason 
to believe that before long hospital associations will be 
as numerous as there are states, and as efficient in results 

the Ohio organization, which is the oldest of the 
state associations and probably the largest. 


The Bacon Idea of 
Hospital Efficiency 

With the renewal of great activity in the line of hos- 
pital building and equipment, interest in methods of de- 
signing hospital plants is growing, and there is therefore 
special value at this time in the paper of Asa S. Bacon, 
superintendent of the Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago, 
which is presented in this issue. 

Mr. Bacon, with twenty years of experience in hospital] 
administration as a guide, reasons logically; and he seems 
to have scored a point in favor of a new scheme of de- 
sign for hospitals when he insists on a greater degree 
of centralization of utilities, with greater freedom and 
flexibility for the nursing service. Some of the funda- 
mentals of hospital work which he outlines have been lost 
sight of in building hospitals according to conventional 
lines, and it will be interesting to see how effectively 
his suggestions for a better system of planning will be 
applied. 

The emphasis which Mr. Bacon lays on the matter of 
small private rooms for all patients, not only. for the bene- 
fit of the patient but for better administration of the 
hospital, will certainly strike a responsive chord. The 
tendency in this direction, and away from the old idea 
of large wards, has been noted frequently in Hospitat 
MANAGEMENT, and while the ward will probably always 
be a feature, especially in the teaching hospital, where 
the clinical aspects of the case are given emphasis, the 
large ward will gradually be eliminated in the design of 
hospitals which are intended to serve the whole public. 


Industrial and 
Community Hospitals 

The industry as the focus of public health work sounds 
like a reversal of the usual formula, for much of the 
effort which has been expended in recent years has had 
to do with improving industrial health conditions. 

However, manufacturers of the twentieth century 
type, whose number is legion, are just as anxious to do 
their part as the outsider is to have it done, and the man 
at the head of a big industry is usually found to be 
doing quite a bit of constructive thinking in behalf of 
the health and general well-being of his workers. 

The plant hospital is the beginning of his efforts along 
this line, and then, as the needs of the families of em- 
ployes are seen, and the importance of hospital service 
for the whole community is realized, the industry gets 
back of the project and assists in establishing a real 
community hospital. 

HosprrAL MANAGEMENT has had numerous opportuni- 
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ties, in connection with its study of industrial medical 
service, as evidenced in the Industrial Department of 
the magazine, to note the influence for good of the in- 
dustry which is undertaking hospital work. This issue 
contains an article describing the new Clark Hospital 
of Buchanan, Mich., which is a community hospital as 
well as an industrial hospital, and which visualizes the 
development of the efforts of a manufacturer to give 
proper medical service to his men. 


More and Better 
Nurses’ Homes 

A striking evidence of the growing realization of the 
importance of improved facilities for the nurse in train- 
ing is given by the numerous projects for new nurses’ 
homes reported by hospitals all over the country. 

Hardly a day goes by that some institution does not 
declare its intention of establishing a nurses’ home, and 
giving its students the best building and the most mod- 
ern conveniences that money can buy. The nurse off 
duty is entitled to proper facilities for relaxation and 
recreation, and nurses’ homes are being provided with 
swimming pools, gymnasiums, music rooms, where danc- 
ing is permitted, and libraries, while tennis courts in con- 
nection with them are not unusual. 

The nurse is giving much, to the hospital. True, she 
is receiving much in return, but the hospital could not 
get along without her, while conceivably she could get 
along without the hospital, even though it is essential to 
her training in the nursing profession. The . hospital 
which stretches a financial point, if necessary, in order 
to provide a real nurses’ home is doing something that 
is desirable and necessary. 

Incidentally, such an addition to the plant usually rep- 
resents real economy, since it releases space in the hos- 
pital proper, and enables revenue to be earned entirely 
out of proportion to the interest on the investment rep- 
resented by the nurses’ home. 





Million-Dollar Hospital for Chicago U. 


The ambitious plans of the University of Chicago for a 
group of medical college buildings to cost $17,000,000 are 
being in part realized, as $5,500,000 of the amount has been 
raised, and a million-dollar hospital, among other buildings, 
will be started this year. The buildings will be erected on 
the quadrangle at the Midway, and the hospital is to be 
known as the Albert Merritt Billings Hospital, in recognition 
of gifts from the Billings family. 


Catholic Charities Plan Chicago Maternity 
Hospital 


The Associated Catholic Charities of Chicago have .an- 
nounced plans for a 150-bed maternity hospital, to cost $190.- 
000, and to be erected at West Forty-second street and Cali- 
fornia avenue. It will be called Misericordia Maternity Hos- 
pital, after a similar institution in Dublin, Ireland. 


Plans for New Orleans Tuberculosis Hospital 
Completed 


Plans for the John Dibert Memorial Hospital, to be built 
in New Orleans for the care of tubercular patients, have been 
completed by Edgar A. Christy, city chief architect, after a 
year’s work. The hospital will occupy an entire block, with 
five buildings of three stories each, all fireproof and steam 


heated. A capacity of 162 beds is provided by the two build- 
ings devoted to wards, the others being administrative, nurse 
and power building. 
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Will Provide for Mothers and Their Babies 


New Building of Massachusetts Cotton Mill Will Lay 
Stress on Rest Rooms as Well as First Aid Facilities 


By Edward F. Stevens, Architect, Boston, Mass. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE TYPE OF PLANT HOSPITAL AND REST ROOM 


In these days when the industrial worker and his 
claims upon the public are so frequently brought to our 
attention by the public press, the care for his health and 
that of his family is not the least of the problems to be 
considered. 

There is hardly a factory or shop but what has some 
form of “first aid” equipment. Many factories and mills 
have rooms set apart for “first aid” and surgical dress- 
ings, and some where the mother worker can bring her 
baby and leave it under wholesome, hygienic conditions ; 
but these rooms are rarely out of the humming, vibrat- 
ing, noisy building, making it more difficult to secure the 
rest and quiet so badly needed. 


Such a little “first aid” building, herewith shown, is to 
be built on the spacious grounds of a Massachusetts cot- 
ton mill, and is to serve in four ways—for surgical dress- 
ings and minor accidents; for rest rooms and recoveries; 
for a creche for the babies of the workers; and for a 
mothers’ room, with a large outdoor rest room or airing 
balcony for the summer months. 


From the mill yard, through a porch where the patient 
may wait, one enters the main waiting room, which occu- 
pies the entire width of the building. 


The dressing room, with its full equipment for surgical 
dressings and for the treatment of minor accidents, is 
approached from the waiting room. 

Two small wards or rest rooms, each equipped with 
basins with hot and cold water, are approached from the 
waiting room and provide for the comfort and recovery 
of the patient requiring temporary treatment. 

Ample toilets and supply closets complete the first 
story. 

Upon the second floor, approached from the waiting 
room by a commodious staircase, or from the mill by a 
bridge, is the creche or nursery. Here the mother, who 
because of necessity or desire continues as a breadwin- 
ner, may have her babe cared for under the direction of a 
nurse. Adjoining the nursery is a mothers’ room; here 
the nursing child will be cared for. An airing balcony 
increases the capacity and adds to the comfort of the oc- 
cupants in the warmer months. 

The exterior walls and the porch floors are of brick; 
the flat roof is of mill construction, slightly camouflaged 
by projecting rafters. 

This is but one example of the solution for a treatment 
or first aid building which, to a greater or less extent, 
should be provided by every large industrial plant. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF HOSPITAL 


State Industrial Hospital 


Illinois Commission Proposes Institution To Be 


Used Principally for Care of Injured Workers 


Some general details of a proposed great industrial 
hospital which may be established by the State of IIli- 
nois in Chicago were given in public for the first time 
at a joint meeting of the Chicago Safety Council and the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, on April 15, by Dr. P. B. Magnusson, medical 
director of the Industrial Commission of Illinois. 

At the same meeting, Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, chief sur- 
geon of the Bethlehem Steel Company, and the princi- 
pal out-of town guest and speaker, gave some extremely 
interesting and pertinent suggestions to the gathering on 
the work of the industrial surgeon, and the equipment 
which should be provided in manufacturing plants to 
enable proper care of sick or injured employes. His 
address is printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 

Approximately 200 persons, including physicians and 
other members of the Safety Council, manufacturers, and 
members of the staff of the Illinois Industrial Commis- 
sion, were present at the evening meeting, at which the 
addresses referred to were delivered. Dr. L. P. Kuhn, 
chief surgeon of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
and of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, pre- 
sided as chairman. 

The perfected plan outlined by Dr. Magnusson for the 
establishment of a -great general industrial hospital for 
Illinois, to serve the entire state, in co-operation with the 
medical department of the University of Illinois and the 
Industrial Commission, was naturally of the most absorb- 
ing interest. Dr. Magnusson referred with regret to the 
failure of a plan by which it was proposed to make the 
Army hospital in Chicago a permanent institution, to be 
turned over to the State when the -Government was 
through with it. 

He stated that in pursuance of this proposal, he se- 
cured actual pledges of $1,500,000 from public-spirited 
Chicago citizens to be used in meeting any extra expense 
involved in making the Government hospital a permanent 
instead of a temporary institution, but that the Govern- 
ment, as a matter of policy, refused to enter into any ar- 
rangement of the sort suggested. 

Dr. Magnusson referred to the plan, approved by Gov. 
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Lowden, the President of the State University, and others 
interested, for the establishment in Chicago of a hospital, 
to be constructed on land to be owned by the state, at a 
cost of $3,500,000, including equipment, to serve the fol- 
lowing purposes, according to the plan as laid before the 
Illinois Legislature: 

1. A consultation and treatment hospital for all coun- 
ties in the State of Illinois. 

2. A teaching hospital for the University of Illinois 
Medical School. 

3. An industrial hospital to serve the industries of the 
State of Illinois, with expert medical and surgicai at- 
tention. 

4. A school for physiotherapy, including massage, elec- 
tro- and hydro-therapy, and gymnastics. 

5. A consultation hospital for the Industrial Commis- 
sion of the State of Illinois, to aid in determining the 
exact physical and mental condition of cases coming be- 
fore the Commission for arbitration. 

6. <A vocational training school to teach men, disabled 
in industry from pursuing their former occupation, a new 
occupation in which they can make a living. 

Dr. Magnusson has assurances in the shape of build- 
ings already available and sufficient cash to secure ground 
for additional buildings that the project will go through 
very soon. 


Concerning treatment by hospitals, for discharged sol- 
diers, the War Department has authorized a statement 
to the effect that discharged soldiers are civilians under 
the law, and in the matter of hospital treatment come 
under the provisions of paragraph 1459, Army Regula- 
tions. However, any soldier who has been honorably 
discharged since October 6, 1917, for disability incurred 
in line of duty, and whose present condition is a reactiva- 
tion of that disability or as consequent upon it, is entitled 
to hospital or sanatorium care under the provisions of the 
War Risk Insurance Act, either in a military hospital, if 
there be room for him, or in a local civilian institution. 

If the case is one of emergency, the Chief Medical 
Adviser of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance should be 
informed by telegraph of the case, giving the name, rank 
and organization from which the man was discharged, the 
character of the disability and suggestions as to the treat- 
ment needed. The nearest representative of the United 
States Public Health Service should also be notified, as 
these officials are authorized to take action in such cases. 
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Personnel Biggest Factor in Industrial Work 


Doctor Must Be Able to Get Confidence of the Workers— 
Scrap-Heaps of Industry to Be Reclaimed by Reconstruction 


By Loyal A. Shoudy, M. D., Chief Surgeon, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


[An address on “Functions of the Industrial Surgeon” 
delivered April 15 at a joint meeting of the Chicago Safety 
Council and the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at the 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. | 

The industrial physicians and surgeons of this coun- 
try are a great service organization, whose chief func- 
tion is to serve the workers in and out of industry well. 
In serving the workers we serve the industry. We are 
useful, helpful and necessary to the well-being of the in- 
dustry. 

You all know the origin of the company doctor—the 
old type of mine doctor, employed because “we must have 
a doctor at the camp.” With the advancement of indus- 
try has come the advancement of the worker. Working 
conditions have changed in many respects in the past 
eight years, and the wise producer has seen that care for 
his men pays in proportion to the extent of the care. 

The better understanding of labor and capital has led to 
many changes to the advantage of both. We can all look 
back and see the evolution of the safety engineer, the 
production man, the efficiency expert, and so forth; and 
we can all see how these branches must need one thing 
which they do not possess to make their point—and that 
one link is the industrial physician or surgeon. And 
from thence we came, born of necessity. At first tolerat- 
ed, because they needed some one to tie up injured fin- 
gers, then used to solve small health problems; but now 
acknowledged a distinct part of any great industry. 


KEEP COSTS DOWN 

And just as you have used the various departments for 
results, so your doctor gives results as he is used. Com- 
pensation laws were enacted, and manufacturers learned 
that a well-regulated medical and surgical department 
helped to keep these costs down. And I will say that as 
you have developed your medical department, your com- 
pensation costs have decreased. We worked along for 
a while, and some of us were bold enough to suggest 
here and there certain things which we thought might 
help; and we worked ourselves into a job before we knew 
it. I am sure that many of us did not see the future as 
it now is. 

The men—workers and employers—saw in our work- 
shops, dispensaries, infirmaries and plant hospitals a new 
point of contact, and from this we are developing. Now 
industry has the doctor, and what will you do with him? 

You men who have followed this work, call it what 
you please—industrial relations, service, safety, welfare, 
or what not—you know that the success of the work is 
largely due to personnel; and I want to drive home to 
you that a doctor without the touch of human kindness 
is not the man for your industry. The success of your 
medical department will depend to a large degree upon its 
personality. 

The great war which is ending has taught us many 
things, and it has proven to the world what some of us 


were bold enough to try before to prove—that it is pos- 
sible to reclaim and remake the human machine, just as 
you reclaim iron from the scrap-heap and put it back into 
service. 

In days gone past the greatest of all machines, the 
human body, has been but little repaired compared to 
what you and I will see. The scrap-heap of industry will 
be no more, because from our fast gaining knowledge 
and ability men will be remade and reused just as the old 
iron and. steel are melted and appear in new forms, 

Now that you have the industrial physician and sur- 
Use him to get 
In other words, 


geon, how are you going to use him? 
the fullest service and the best results? 
what can the industrial physician or surgeon do to hold 
his job? It is hard to outline the work, because of the 
various kinds and sizes of industries. The first necessity 
of any plant is men—human machines. Here, then, a 
word about choosing machines of this sort. In building 
you choose your archtiect, and make plans, and go into 
every detail, but what of the men to man the plant and 
its machinery? 
FIT MEN TO THE JOB 

Here comes the job for the doctor—physical examina- 
tion. How shall this be done? It is to be emphasized 
that this should be done not with a view to rejecting 
men, but to fitting them for their job, and placing them 
at their proper work. It will pay to develop physical 
examination to the fullest extent. It should not be super- 
ficial, but should be thorough and of course directed to 
the purposes of each industry. Every plant and every 
doctor will work out his own system. For example, you 
will not look for the same things in a man in the steel 
mill as in a cotton factory. Forms should be worked 
out—get a system. The National Safety Council is try- 
nig to work out a card to cover the main points of 
physical examination. 

In attempting, as a result of physical examination, to 
fit men to the job, you will have a hard time telling the 
foremen he should have a certain man for a certain 
place; but you can do it. The foreman does not like 
having hiring and firing taken out of his hands, but he 
can eventually be made to understand the importance of 
properly placing men. 

Next, you will have to consider hours. We should 
study each industry carefully, to determine the proper 
number of working hours, and the most advantageous 
rest periods, and these matters require investigation, as 
they depend upon various factors in the different in- 
dustries. British investigations of war industries showed 
interesting results, and proved that it is impossible to 
lay down any fixed rule to apply to all industries. 

Next, look over the plant. The doctor must be familiar 
with the plant, especially in such respects as sanitary 
provisions, ventilation, the water supply, urinals, eating 
places, their equipment and cleanliness, rest rooms. and 
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AL: “Meinecke” Ice Bags are fitted with our patented Un- 


losable Washer and have a pleat all the way round to give 
extracapacity. These Ice Bags are made of our well known 
Maroon Rubber which will not get hard, soft, crack or peel off, and 


they can be depended upon to give the maximum Ice Bag service, 
either from the viewpoint of durability or utility. 
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A-—Progress Oblong Ice Bag. Size 7x11. Made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon 
Rubber. The best all-around Ice Cap made. 

B—Perfection Ice Bags. 
large, 7x13 inches. 


C—Army and Navy Combination Ice Bags and Helmets. Made intwo sizes, namely, 
large size, (for adults) 1214 inches in diameter, small size, 10 inches in diameter. 
Made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon Rubber. 


This is an unusually good Ice Bag 
for use in fever cases, as the ice can be centered over the base of the brain. 
Loops are provided for tying on, in case the patient is delirious. 


can be flattened out to form a large round Ice 


ie oe This Ice Cap 
area is desired to be covered, especially over the chest or abdomen. 


ag, for use when a large 
D-—Progress Throat Ice Bag. Made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon Rubber in two sizes, 
namely, small size, 10 inches, large size, 12 inches. For application to the Throat 
or head. 

E—Face and Ear Bags. Made in one size only, of all Rubber Stock, for use on the 
forehead, back of the ear or back of neck and over the head. This Bag can be 
used for either Ice or Hot Water. For tying on purposes this Bag is provided 
with a linen bandage which fits over the Cap. 


MEINECKE & CO,, New York. 


Made in three sizes, namely, small, 5x9, medium, 6x11, 

The upper part is made of Cloth-Inserted Maroon Rubber, 
and the lower part of all Rubber Stock. The box-like pleats permit this Bag 
to assume a square shape when filled. 
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so forth. Rest rooms should be made attractive, above 
all, and all of these places should be kept clean, which 
means that you must keep after the attendants who look 
after these places. The doctor must know where to go 
for the proper disinfectants and cleansers, and which are 
the best, so that when he gives his directions he can tell 
exactly what must be done and how to do it. Go the limit 
in knowing your plant, because medical supervision is 
necessary over the whole plant. Do not become dis- 
couraged, because, of course, the whole thing cannot be 
done in one night or one day. 
ESTABLISH PLANT HOSPITALS 

Dispensaries, infirmaries or plant hospitals must be 
established throughout the plant. Matters of style, loca- 
tion, the personnel of your force and equipment have 
to be considered. Make them accessible and usable to 
the men in the plant. Don’t try to put a dispensary or 
hospital in the plant that the men can’t use; don’t make 
it so fine that they will be afraid to use it. Make it a 
place that they will turn to confidently when they are 
ill or injured. 

In planning your hospital or dispensary use your knowl- 
edge in locating its departments to the best advantage. 
You know where you want your operating room, your 
X-ray room and your other departments. Put it on paper 
and place it before the plant superintendent, and you will 
Be prepared to say what you want and why you 
want it. If they ask you about the walls, say whether 
you want tile or Vitrolite, or what, and tell why. You 
are the authority in this department, and should act ac- 
cordingly. 

In selecting your personnel, including nurses, record- 
ing clerks, and so forth, kindness and sympathy should 
be the first consideration. Sympathy is the first thing 
the injured man wants. Here, as elsewhere in industry, 
you must know how to handle men, and so must your 
assistants. In some states, Massachusetts for example, 
a man may select any doctor he likes when he is injured. 
He does not have to select the man employed at the plant; 
and it follows obviously that if the plant superintendent 
and others higher up find that in a majority of cases the 
men prefer an outside doctor to the plant physician, be- 
cause they have not been taught to like and trust him, 
the plant physician is likely to lose his job. Select your 
workers, therefore, on a basis of sympathy. Don’t get 
a surly little clerk to take your records; get a man who 
can meet the men on even and friendly terms, because 
these things form points of contact between the industry 
and the men which can make your dispensary the biggest 
thing in the plant. 

I would rather have the men in the plant, when I go 
through, smile and say, “How are you, Doc?” than to 
hear the friendly but more formal and dignified, “Good 
morning, doctor,” of the officers of the company. 

Your hospital should not be so arranged that you have 
to bring ambulance cases through the receiving room 
as some are. That means that you should have at least 
two entrances to your operating room, one from the re- 
ceiving room and one from an outside ambulance en- 
trance. Also, if there are both men and girls working 
in the plant, there should of course be separate waiting- 
rooms for them. A small operating room should be 
provided, and clinics both for the men who are working 
and men who are not working. 


get it. 
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DON’T KEEP MEN WAITING 

A very large waiting-room is not desirable. If the 
industrial doctor gives the service he should, there is no 
necessity for keeping fifty or sixty men waiting while 
he finishes a smoke, wasting their time and the com- 
pany’s time. They can and should be kept coming in 
one door and out the other. Loss of time means loss of 
money in industry, and long waits for injured men, or 
men under treatment, are wholly undesirable. Make your 
waiting-room small, therefore, and do not permit it to 
become crowded with waiting men. 

Other equipment should include an X-ray room, a 
ward—three or four beds can take care of three or 
four thousand men—a small laboratory, dental equip- 
ment, equipment for treating burns, wax, mesh gauze, 
etc. Some of these things you may have a hard time 
convincing the plant management you need; but as time 
goes on and you prove your service, you will get them 
without difficulty. 

First-aid work differs in the big and the small plant, 
depending upon whether there is a completely-equipped 
hospital accessible. In the big plant the first-aid dress- 
ing station should cut first aid to a minimum, confining 
it to emergency treatment and leaving the rest to the 
hospital and its operating room. Provision for using 
splints, artificial respiration and stopping hemorrhage 
are all that are necessary. Our first-aid kid contains 
only a half dozen roll bandages, splints, and a bottle 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia, the latter for psycho- 
logical effect; no iodine, because I do not believe in at- 
tempting to instruct men in the plant in the use of iodine; 
no tourniquets, as instruction in how to make an emer- 
gency tourniquet out of a handkerchief and stick is all 
that is necessary. We have given our men instructions 
on how to use the triangular bandage; and with this 
limited first-aid equipment and instructions given to 
eight men from each department, covering a three-months 
period, we have never lost a man from an injury through 
lack of first-aid treatment, although we have had them 
with arms and legs off. The important thing is to get 
them to the hospital for complete treatment at once. 

As to the hospital itself, here, again, the possible equip- 
ment differs. It may pay in some cases to have a hos- 
pital owned, manned land completely operated by the 
company. It may pay to tie in with a local hospital; or 
it may pay to turn men over to a local hospital entirely, 
on such arrangements for their care as may seem proper. 
Of course, if the company can support its own hospital, 
that is by far the best arrangement. If not, the next 
best solution is for several small industrial companies to 
combine in the maintenance of their own hospital, with 
skilled industrial surgeons and assistants in charge. In 
Philadelphia this has been done with conspicuous success 
in one case. 


PAY FOR SERVICE 

The plan of having each man pay so much a month— 
three dollars or so—is a good one, entitling him to the 
privileges of the hospital and medical attendance for him- 
self and his family, except, as a rule, in cases of venereal 
disease or childbirth. Even these can be covered also, 
if it is considered desirable. 

It is a question how far home care should extend, in- 
cluding the work of the visiting nurse. The working 
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Sturdy Gloves of 
Pure Para Rubber 
100 per cent 

for service 

and satisfaction 
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Built to withstand strain and sterilization 


There is no “secret process” in the manufacture of Reid Bros. Surgeons’ Gloves. We 
simply employ well-paid, highly skilled workmen and use only the finest grade of pure 
new rubber. . We guarantee them to be the best at any price, and should they ever fail 
to sustain this guarantee we will replace them without equivocation. 
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Freedom of Movement 
Reid Bros.’ Gloves are 


cured only by the live steam 
process, which insures a soft, 
- velvety, sensitive finish— 
smooth and even all over. 
Provision is made in every 
detail to prevent tension at 
the finger tips and binding 
where the fingers bend. 
Thus the surgeon wearing 
Reid Bros.’ Gloves enjoys 
the same freedom as with 


bare hands. 
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Strength for Repeated Sterilization 

Reid Bros.’ Surgeons’ Gloves are 
made to withstand repeated steriliza- 
tion. 

We use only the finest grade of pure 
Para gum, refined to the highest degree. 
All impurities are removed by a long 
process of grinding and washing. 

In curing, no chemicals of any kind 
are used. 








Exactness of Fit 


Read Bros.’ Gloves 
have perfectly shaped 
palms, long tapering fin- 
gers and slender, snug- 
fitting wrists. Perfection 
in such important details 
is accomplished only by 
skillful workmen. Every 
man in our plant has the 
experience of five to fif- 
teen years manufacturing 
nothing else but surgeons’ 
gloves. 
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Our — TRIAL-BEFORE-PAYMENT offer enables you to return them at our expense within 
ten days should they prove unsatisfactory in any respect. 


Sizes 6-61/,-7-71,-8-814-9. Price, per dozen pairs, $4.85. 
Manufacturers of “Hospital Supplies of Merit’ 


RE ID BROS. g 91-99 Drumm St., San Francisco—Third and Yesler, Seattle 
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MAA AAA AE = MATL Likes for you to come so far, but does not like to 


= = feel that he is dependent on the company for everything, 
. : If you get a visiting nurse, get orle with breadth of 
ft Beye crucial needs of your oper- = vision. An elderly woman is perhaps best, because she 
ating room demand the depend-_ _; can pick up little things in the home and give advice 

able quality found in that people will not take offense at. 

Home care is an important factor in the object of get- 
ting the man back on the job in the best possible conii- 
tion and in the shortest possible time. Care for him to 
the limit in order to accomplish this, and never mind the 
cost. It will pay in the end. 


e, Bandages, Education, however, is the biggest thing of all. The 
Dressings and Absorbent place to teach safety and preventive medicine is in the 


school, or before. If you could. get your schools, in- 
Cotton stead of devoting six hours a week to arithmetic, to give 
the same time to preventive medicine and safety educa- 
tion, in twenty years the industrial doctor would be un- 
NOTE—Curity Supplies will be necessary. And in this educational work do not em- 
found exhibited in Space 25 at phasize the company too much. Get behind the commun- 
the Ohio State Hospital Conven- ity organizations, and back the Red Cross, the Y. \. 
tion, May 20-22. C. A., the Boy Scouts, the Campfire Girls, and so forth. 
Get the wives of your working men in, and interest and 
educate them there, without the objectionable “company” 
Lewis Manufacturing Co ae 
4 s Any industry employing a thousand men can have all 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. this, and it will pay. For the smaller industries, which 
at Se; tock S. Diptit Bide. are always more or less neglected in work of this sort, 
Philadelphia iit a ih nies Kansas City, Mo. do this: Get together. Have a central, mutual indus- 
EP y Acc. Chicago er Aas trial hospital, a common corps of workers, including spe- 
cialists in all necessary departments. It has been done 
= in Philadelphia. Three doctors are employed by several 
Sa MAL es. «=| industries, the smallest employing only fifty men. This 
may prove a good deal more satisfactory and profitab!e 
in various ways than insurance. You can do this 
through cooperation wtih your local hospital surgeon. 
The time has arrived when, as in all other work, the 
industrial physician and surgeon is a specialist in vari- 
ous departments; the remaking surgeon, the hospital man, 
and your works surgeon, as well as, in many cases, the 
works physician. Where the industry employs many 
girls and women there is frequently more work for the 
physician than for the surgeon. 








Exceptionally % | 
tmaaea. DOCTOR MUST KNOW INDUSTRY 
Goth. ree | This work means a new line for doctors. The in- 
Price $5.00 dustrial doctor must know his industry, and must be able 


to go over the plant with the superintendent and show 


DI x a MAI > hi : 4 him where the work of the medical department pays. 
; : i ’ Do the 


Don’t try to force home everything at once. 


UNIFO RMS L . easiest things first, and the other things will follow in 


: due season. 
Snowy whit f fabric, strong stitch- ; yes : ad 
manip Sh a-vegner nd ba Yorn Rose ft eecoal é Through school education and health we can provide 


these are the reasons why discriminating 4 i P : . ° ¢ cos 
eset 08 errno, oe Phong ea stronger and healthier workers, resulting from attention 


They are officially recognized and ap- f : ; ora Tne. 2 Pe M © out 
cusaal te. he ae Secmalens ox ek ee to child hygiene. Encourage school physicians; look se 
ington. : for eye, ear and throat troubles, and the teeth. Teach 
Bef ach uniform leaves our workroom : j ‘ . 4 

tt is thoroughly examined to sssure our- i fresh air, good habits, and teach hygiene as much -s 


ures. i ; . : : 
seetekcatl Gi-eiiuier hak to tunecees wees ; arithmetic, and watch the results. In twenty years you 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. will have a superior race. Good health of the employe 


The Dix label is your guarantee of quality. 4 ° : ‘ ' 
On sale at the leading department stores. ' will prevent lost time, will prevent accidents, and will 
Catalogue S sent upon request, together . ° 

with list of dealers. thus increase production. 


The work of the doctor in industry is just beginning. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CO. It must be carefully watched and guided. . Don’t attem)t 


Dix Building NEW YORK, U. S. A. to go too far; the worker does not want to be classed 
as a dependent. You may lead to socialized medicine °r 


to group medicine. Do you want it? 
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The Convalescent 


who has subsisted long upon fluids must resume solid diet with care, and the 
capricious appetite must be appealed to with an attractive, dainty, yet nutritive 
dish like Jell-O, which is prepared with the utmost ease without cooking. 


JELLO 


is cool and sparkling and beautiful. It has the combined qualities of the acid jellies 
and calves-foot jellies. It is not only exceedingly pleasing to the eye and of delightful 
flavor, but it greatly facilitates digestion and conserves the body’s nitrogen. 


Fever Feeds on Protein: 


Hence the patient’s tissues waste rapidly ; they are burned up. 

Gelatine is much more easily burned than human tissue—it is a “protein 
sparer.” Pure gelatine, cane sugar and natural fruit flavor, combined, make Jell-O. 

Jell-O is easily prepared, in a variety of forms, in six differ- 
ent flavors. It is acceptable to the patient, popular with the 
nurse, and approved by the most careful and conservative 
physicians. _ 

It simplifies and facilitates the feeding of invalid or conva- 
lescent patients. 

The six flavors of Jell-O are Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. All are pure fruit flavors, of course. 
2 for 25 cents, at any grocer’s. 

The pure fruit flavors are preserved in full strength by the 
air-tight waxed paper safety bags enclosing Jell-O inside the 
package. These safety bags are tightly sealed by the wonderful 
machines that make them and enclose them, filled and sealed, 
in cartons which bear the word Jell-O in big red letters. 


Barr FLAVOR , 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY wv) pus heer 008 Sees 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. \ ee 
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HYPOCHLORITE 


HYCLORITE 


In Empyema 


The use of Hyclorite in 1: 1000 dilution for irrigating 

empyema cases after lobar pneumonia is enabling sur- 

geons to discharge their patients in much shorter 

time than with previous methods of treatment. Hy- 

clorite acts promptly, yet without irritation. 
Hyclorite is always ready for im- 
mediate use. 


Just add water and apply. 


prepared to a 
strength 


Hyclorite is 
definite hypochlorite 
and alkalinity. 
Solutions made from Hyclorite 
keep much longer than ordinary 
Dakin’s solutions. 
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E There is no waste, testing, or 
| 3 waiting in making a Dakin’s 
rc solution from Hyclorite. 

Price, 32 oz., $1.25. 


Order From Your Supply House. 
GENERAL LABORATORIES 


5107 South Dickinson Street 
MADISON - - =. WISCONSIN 


. | HYPOCHLORITE 





>| GENERAL LaporaTORIES 
} MaDtson 1scONSY 


Sw 
Accepted by the 
Council of Pharm. 


and Chem. for in- 
clusion in N.N.R. 
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Complete | APPARATUS 


for the 
Appli- 
cation 

of Ambrine 
for the ap- 
proved treat- 
ment of 


BURNS 


Hot Air Blower 
For drying the surface 
of the burn we supply 
an electric hot air 
blower, as shown, so 
arranged that any de- 
gree of heat may be 
obtained. Price $20.00. 


Atomizer 
for 
Applying Ambrine 


Price $12.00 


Ambrine 


$1.25 per lb. 


Special 


Special sheet cotton 
for covering surface 
of burn—100 sheets to 
box, $1.00 per box. 


Feick Bros. Co. 


809 Liberty Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











The human body is a machine, a splendid maachine, 
Like any other machine, it has a large factor of safety, 
but it is by no means foolproof. Like other machines, 
it requires a certain amount of care. As a matter of 
fact, it is often shamefully neglected. Many a man who 
would not drive a poor little “flivver” a mile on a flat tire 
has a mouth full of decayed teeth or septic roots. He 
wouldn’t run on a dry radiator or one cylinder, but he 
tries to get along on only six or seven hours’ sleep, and 
if one kidney is functioning properly, he never misses 
a meal. He wouldn’t put sand in the bearing of a lathe, 
but he suffers himself to be chocked on foul air and re- 
tained secretions. He works hard, prides himself on his 
magnificent body, is contemptuous of physical conserva- 
tion as something unmanly. He gives the best he has 
and all he has, for the pride of giving and the love of 
giving—and at forty-five ingloriously falls sick of some 
disease that he has no business to acquire before sixty. 

The facts being fairly well known, what should be 
done? Organize your plants and go just as far as the 
needs of the workers require. We, as industrial phy- 
sicians and surgeons, should, first, provide stronger and 
healthier workers by attention to child hygiene, health 
education in the public schools, and other available means; 
second, study the industry carefully, remembering that 
the human body has its proper speed for maximum and 
safe production. Know your plant, meet with your fore- 
men, and talk these things over; third, make physical 
examinations of all employes, not for the purpose of 
throwing men out, but for the purpose of placing them 
at the right kind of work. We have, fourth, the duty 
of getting sick or injured men well. Fifth, provide ade- 
quate and regular medical supervision. 

Be patient.. Be constructive. It takes time for the 
adjustment of industry to the new idea of medical in- 
dustrial service. In short, as medical mtn in industry, 
teach men how to live, as well as how to make a living. 





How Medical Service Grows 
Report Indicates Use of X-Ray and Lab- 


oratory Facilities in Industrial Hospitals 


During the first six months of last year the United 
States Public Health Service through its industrial hy- 
gienist, Dr. C. D. Selby, conducted an investigation of 
the extent of medical supervision in industries and made 
personal visits to 170 industrial plants having medical 
departments with industrial physicians in charge, writes 
Dr. George M. Price in The Survey. 


Beginning with the simple treatment of emergency in- 
juries, the medical department in certain factories has 
been gradually extended until, at present, in some of 
the best and largest plants, medical supervision embraces 
first aid service, regular clinical dispensaries, emergency 
hospitals, visiting nurses, examination of workers before 
entering the plant, as well as periodical examination of 
all workers, incuding also factory inspection, educational 
work, safety work, sanitary care of the plant and treat- 
ment of employes and their families at home. 
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Sherman’s Influenza 


Vaccine Number 38 


Will abort Colds, Grippe, Influenza and Pneumonia 





EACH MIL. CONTAINS 


Influenza B. strains from present epidemic and others 200,000,000 
Streptococci, many haemolytic and other types 100,000,000 
Pneumococci, type |, 2, 3 and 4, in proper proportions 100,000,000 
Micrococcus Catarrhalis, leading members of the group 200,000,000 
Staphylococcus Albus, many strains 200,000,000 
Staphylococcus Aureus, many strains 200,000,000 





This Vaccine ts also used with success in the prophylaxis of these diseases 


Write for Report on 300,000 
INOCULATIONS of INFLUENZA 
VACCINE in the present epidemic 


Write for 


literature 





MANUFACTURER 


BACTERIAL VACCINES | N JAD, 
Cit; gir 


USA. 











Our Representative will be 
pleased to call on you and 
make a practical demon- 
stration. 
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Use 
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Industrial Hospitals, Physicians and Surgeons in general prac- 
tice are getting splendid results with 


IOCAMFEN 


Iocamfen is extensively used in Military Surgery in the manage- 
ment of deep, jagged, soiled and infected wounds, as well as by 
numbers of surgeons in charge of workers in large industrial in- 
stitutions, railroads, mines, stores, etc. 

Iocamfen is an interaction product of Iodine, Camphor and 
Phenol. Contains about 7%% free Iodine, held in perfect solu- 
tion without the aid of alkaline iodides, alcohol, or other solvent. 
Has greater stability and higher antiseptic action than Tincture 
of Iodine with better adhesion, greater penetration and healing 
qualities. 

Camiofen Ointment (formerly called Iocamfen Ointment) is pre- 
pared with IOCAMFEN and used where additional emollient 
action is desired. 

Both products accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry, American Medical. Association. 

Information and Literature from 


Schering & Glatz, Inc. 
150-152 Maiden Lane New York 











Industrial Fixtures 
with Niedecken Mixer 


. 





Factory Wash Sink with 
Niedecken Mixer 
Control 


Niedecken In- 
Shower $2600 
The Niedecken Mixer is 
pronounced by experts as being the most perfect 
device on the market 


Note! We can furnish the Niedecken Mixer so 
that it can be supplied direct with steam 


Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN H M-15X 
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The character of the physicians in the plants varies, 
according to Dr. Selby, from those who accept emer- 
gency cases on a per case basis to those who desire to 
make industrial medicine a career. Of the 155 plants 
which lent themselves to the tabulation, Dr. Selby found 
43 per cent with full time, 33 per cent with part ‘ime 
and 24 per cent with occasional-call physicians. Some 
of the plants, like the Ford Motor Company, Midvale 
Steel Company, Cramp & Sons Company, have eye spe- 
cialists attached to the clinic. In 32 per cent of the 
plants with whole time physicians, there were found 
X-ray departments, and in 15 per cent complete labora- 
tory facilities. Physical examination of applicants for 
work was conducted by 76 per cent of the whole-time 
physicians; factory inspection was the function of 36 
per cent of the whole-time and 6 per cent of the part- 
time physicians; educational work was conducted by 32 
per cent of the whole-time and 20 per cent of the part- 
time men; while health talks were given by 18 per cent 
of the whole and 9 per cent of the part-time men. 

As to the compensation of the physicians, Dr. Selby 
found various different systems pursued in different 
plants. In one case, a part-time physician got 13 cents 
per capita per month for the 900 workers in the plant; 
in one plant, one physician acted as an underwriter and 
employed assistants, getting from the plant $15,000 for 
the full service; in another plant a full-time physician 
got $1,200 per year for attendance of 500 workers; and 
in another plant a part-time physician was compensated 
by $1,800 per year. 





Industrial Reconstruction 


Physical Therapy Solves Problem of Quick 
Restoration of the» Injured Workman 


By Orlando F. Scott, M. D., Head of Department of 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Loyola University, 
Chicago; former Captain, M. C., 

U. S. Army. 

Nothing that I came in contact with in my military 
work abroad struck me more forcibly and made a deeper 
impression upon me than the application of physical 
therapy in reconstruction work as applied to military 
surgery. In fact, I believe the war has not. brought out 
any surgical advancement as strongly as the benefits to 
be derived from physical therapy as a means of shorten- 

ing the disability which ensues after war injuries. 

The consideration of means to overcome the inability 
of the soldier to resume again the duties of his former 
occupation, whether it was to return to the “line” during 
hostilities, or to civil life for the purpose of earning a 
living, is everywhere being brought to the fore. This is 
particularly so in Europe and in Canada, where several 
years of active warfare resulted in the accumulation of 
hundreds of thousands of disabled veterans. 

The burden of these casualties upon the economic 
structure is one that is giving the Government and the 
people great concern. In Canada, England and [*rance 
reconstruction hospitals have been operating for the past 
three years, and these Governments have set aside many 


millions of appropriations for this rehabilitation wor’. 


The ways and means to shorten this period are con- 
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Surgical Treatment Room 
Ford Motor Company Infirmary, Detroit, Michigan 


Into the construction of ““White Line’ Hospital Furniture, Sterilizing Apparatus, and Infirmary 
Equipment, we permit to enter only such materials as will serve the purpose intended to best ad- 


vantage. 


“White Line’ Equipment embodies in design, in construction, and in materials used, proven 
practical utility, highly skilled workmanship, great durability. 


Through constant personal contact with hospital superintendents, surgeons, and the chief medi- 
cal officers of industrial plants, our experience and our manufacturing facilities enable us to equip 
in a suitable manner a single first aid room, or an industrial infirmary caring daily for a thousand 


or more men. 


Upon request, we will be pleased to forward to hospital superintendents, and to chief medical 
officers of industrial infirmaries, a copy of the “White Line’’ Catalog. 


SCANLAN-MORRIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of “THE WHITE LINE” 


Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: 1503 Garland Bldg., 58 E. Washington St. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
That the Halverson Sterilizer has 
15 ORIGINAL FEATURES OF 
PERFECTION 


The AUTOMATIC FUSE SCREW originated in 
the Halverson. fe 

The AUTOMATIC SQUARE LIFT TRAY origi- 
nated in the Halverson. 

The COOL LIFTING HANDLES originated in the 
Halverson. 

The TUMBLER AND SPRAY BOTTLE WARM- 
ER originated in the Halverson. 

The DRY STERILIZER UNIT originated in the 
Halverson. 

The COOL HANDLE DRAIN FAUCET origi- 
nated in the Halverson. 

The SANITARY SMOOTH BOTTOM originated 
in the Halverson. 

The RED SIGNAL LIGHT originated in the Hal- 
verson. 

Send for descriptive circular of different sizes and 
models. 


THE HALVERSON COMPANY 


180 N. Dearborn St. Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. Portland, Oregon - 














The Potters Co-Operative Co. 


East Liverpool, Ohio 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Plain and Decorated Semi- 
Porcelain Hotel Ware and 
Hospital Supplies. 
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Sick Feeders 
Spitting Cups 


Bed Pans 
Urinals 


The Goods that Give Satisfaction 


Write for Quotations 
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sidered of paramount importance. No greater work for 
the nation can be performed, than that of assisting vy 
every modern means, the perfecting of this service, so 
that our wounded can be properly taken care of and in- 
structed in the manner best suited to their particular 
needs, so that they may again resume their place in ciyj! 
life sufficiently reconstructed so as to overcome any 
handicaps that the war has left imprinted upon them. 

It seems to me that the same consideration should be 
extended to the vast army of industrial casualties. They 
are certainly justly entitled to have their period of dis- 
ability shortened and reduced to a minimum, both from 
an economic and a human standpoint. I know from my 
experiences of the past eleven years in industrial surgery 
that the efforts heretofore expended along these lines 
have been woefully inadequate. I, myself, after a year in 
the British and American Expeditionary Forces, was 
brought to a most emphatic realization that I also had 
been sadly negligent along these reconstructive lines. 

I had occasion during my foreign service to visit and 
study and compare the various techniques and equip- 
ments used in many of the largest reconstruction hos- 
pitals of England and France, and to compare their end 
results. I am now able through this investigation, to 
state what I believe is essential for such a properly 
conducted reconstruction department. 


NEED EXPERTS SUPERVISION 

The first and most important essential, and one that 
the English lay particular and marked emphasis on, is 
that this work be done under the supervision of an ex- 
pert professional physical therapeutist. By this I.mean 
that the person in charge of this department should be 
a physician who is peculiarly fitted, by reason of his 
training and experience, to supervise and direct this 
particular class of treatment. 

In the industrial surgical field such a department for 
the treatment of employes under proper medical super- 
vision is hard indeed to obtain. Physical therapy is 
ordinarily being performed by physicians who have not had 
sufficient training to enable them to know the technique 
of its proper performance, or is being administered by 
attendants lacking medical knowledge, skill and ex- 
perience. Or the patent is left to shift for himself in 
many cases, and, inasmuch as manipulation of the injured 
part is painful, if properly performed, in many instances, 
he finds it difficult or impossible properly to minister to 
himself. 

In other cases it is being administered by chiropractics, 
osteopaths, masseurs and others who, by reason of the 
fact that they have not had sufficient training to enable 
them to know the underlying pathology that causes the 
disability, are incompetent physical therapeutists. 

So in starting the comparison of the applicability of 
this work in the industrial field we must adopt as our 
primary innovation the installation ef this work under 
proper medical supervision. It makes no difference how 
elaborate the equipment nor how beautiful the rest rooms 
nor how much other camouflage is present to create an 
impressive atmosphere—if the expert doctor is not present 
to scrutinize with a watchful eye the patients and the 
treatments, then in the great percentage of cases treated 
only mediocre results will be obtained. 

An industrial surgeon is a busy man. He has no time 
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Gut 


No. 5—Gauging and Coiling 


HE gauging of raw catgut after it 

has undergone the various proc- 

esses of manufacture has been generally 
considered of secondary importance, an 
approximate sizing being considered suf- 
ficient for practical purposes, but we 
know of no little thing in operative sur- 
gery that can cause so much annoyance 
to the surgeon as may be occasioned by 
failure on the part of the producer to 
realize the necessity of extreme care in de- 
termining the gauge. The number indi- 
cated on the label in a tube should rep- 
resent the exact size of the gut according 
to accepted standards, allowing only for 
the very slight variation naturally expect- 
ed of a material that may vary slightly 
in size, as its moisture content changes, 
and the slight inexactness due to the fact 


that the polishing is done by hand, though 
with the greatest possible care and skill. 

Entirely satisfactory results may be ob- 
tained by gauging the strand at both ends 
and in the middle, and ordinarily these 
measurements will present a very slight 
if any difference in caliber, and the av- 
erage may be safely taken as the size of 
this particular strand. 


For convenience the gut after gauging 
and before sterilization is made up into 
coils of ten ten-foot strands which now 
go to the sterilizing laboratories for im- 
mediate sterilization. Should it be nec- 
essary to keep the gut before sterilization 
for any length of time it is desirable that 
it be dried out thoroughly and stored in 
moisture proof packages. 


Hollister Ligatures can be obtained wherever 
surgical supplies are sold 


sf Z 
HOLLISTER-WILSON LABORATORIES 
Ue NR NS 


4444-46-48 South Ashland Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 


“TUBES OF DISTINCTION” 
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HAUSTETTER 
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Dish Washing Machine 


Washes, Rinses, Sterilizes 
In One Operation 


No Doors to Open and Shut 
While in Use 
Will Pay For Itself 
A Perfect Dishwashing Machine 





Some Representative Users 


Pennsylvania Hotel, Mt. Sinai Hospital 

11 Machines Waldorf Astoria 
La Salle Hotel, BS yas 0 

2 Machines 7 tatler Hotels, 

6 Machines 

Traymore Hotel, New Willard Hotel 

3 Machines : Columbia University 
Colorado Utah Hospital Walter Reed Genl. Hos- 
New York University pital 
City and County Hos- Toronto Genl. Hospital 

pital, St. Paul Wesleyan University 


Ask Us to Explain the Victor Further 


F. G. STREET & COMPANY 
60 Broadway, New York 
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to delve into the details of this line of work. It is a field 
in itself just as operative surgery is a field in itself. 

The second and next necessary adjunct in the proper 
administration of such service is the equipment of the 
department. There should be facilities for hydrotherapy, 
thermotherapy, phototherapy, electrotherapy and massage. 

The diagnosis in each case should be fully worked out 
by the surgeon before the case is referred to the recon- 
struction department. After it reaches the medical di- 
rector of the reconstruction department, the case should 
be gone over most thoroughly and completely again, both 
by clinical and laboratory examinations. The exact con- 
dition and degree of disability should be ascertained whe: 
the patient is admitted, and regular subsequent examina- 
tions made for the purpose of ascertaining as nearly as 
possible what progress is being made, and on the basis 
of these findings one can determine whether proper 
methods are being carried out in the individual case. 
Regular and repeated consultations should be held be- 
tween the director and the industrial surgeon so as to 
detect and correct all procedures. It is only by this close 
and personal individual study that such cases will pursue 
the best and most rapid convalescence, with the least 
permanent partial disability. 

There has been thus far, to my knowledge, no standard 
of physical therapy adopted by the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, of which I 
have the honor to be a charter member. In investigating 
the possibility of establishing standards for this work, [ 
have had an opportunity to examine a number of estab- 
lishments where treatment of this kind is provided, and 
have found many suggestions for improved methods 
along this line. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 

A good example of what is being accomplished is given 
in the Dispensary of Physical Therapy, of Chicago, 
operated under the medical supervision of Dr. Leonard 
C. Borland. Here rehabilitation is carried on_ pro- 
gressively and in a correct scientific manner. The cases 
are under the joint control and observation of the surgeon 
and the physical therapeutist. The reasons for persistence 
of disability or delayed return of function are deter- 
mined, whether due to a constitutional complication, 
malingering, need of further corrective surgery or what 
not. This additional investigation of the case helps to 
solve many obscure problems that the busy surgeon may 
not have the time to investigate, and certainly has not 
the personnel or equipment to treat in many instance 
where operative work is not indicated. 

The addition of such departments of physical therapy 
for the purpose of reconstruction work are of the utmost 
value in the industrial surgical field for the combined 
purpose of reducing the permanent partial disabilities as 
well as hastening the period of convalescence. By such 
co-operative treatment injured employes can be returned 
to their former occupation in the briefest space of time 
thus improving on the conditions that now prevail unde: 
the present antiquated methods of treatment after the 
surgical problems are solved. 


Dr. George A. Parker is the new superintendent of Bui- 
terworth Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich., being chosen t 
the position following the resignation of Miss Elizabet! 
Selden. Dr. Parker has been in war service, holding < 
army. 
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Keep Your Window 
Shades Sanitary 


The Paris System of cleaning, repairing 
and caring for window shades is saving in- 
stitutions all over the country, including 
hospitals, hotels and other large users, 
thousands of dollars yearly. The actual, 
tabulated experience of many users indi- 
cates that at least 50 per cent of the ordi- 
nary cost of maintenance, replacement and 
repair can be saved to the hospital by 
means of the Paris Process, aq 


How Hospitals Use the 


Paris Process 
The system by means of which we are enabling Have Eagle Brand 


hospitals to save money in this important depart- 

ment of their maintenance work covers cleaning, on Hand 
reversing, making new shades, turning hems, trim- 
ming frayed edges, fitting with new cord, insert- Eagle Brand is rich cow’s 


ing new eyelets and adjusting roller tension. It : 
provides for complete instructions for doing the milk and pure sugar, 


work. No extra space required. Any man or scientifically combined 
woman on your janitor force can keep your shades a : 
sanitary. Shade cloth is furnished at wholesale Sanitary safeguards 
prices, also such supervision and co-operation as applied throughout 
will guarantee satisfactory results. The Paris Proc- , - ie 
ess has been tried—and has made good. preparation _Insure Its 
os ae absolute purity. 
Sanitation, 
‘ ‘ * In coffee and cocoa it is de- 
Economy, Convenience, Satisfaction leiden. “Riv cxsmtaie cat 
Guaranteed other foods calling for milk 
and sugar, Eagle Brand sup- 
Hospital superintendents who use our system do plies both—in the most con- 
) with the benefit of the experience of others in : f, 
and out of the hospital field. They insure sanitary venient form. 
and satisfactory results, and at the same time say- Eagle Brand serves practi- 
ing time and money. Economy is assured, conveni- Il ll ilk a 
ence is established by the rapidity with which the canny ah tau - and - sugar 
work can be done, and satisfaction is guaranteed by purposes. It is well to have 
us and by those who have used it. Get in touch with a supply on hand. 
us and let us prove the advantages of the Paris 
Process, no matter what your location is or what Samples, analysis and litera- 
vour shade problems have been! ture promptly forwarded 


See Our Exhibit at the Ohio Convention, upon request. 


Cleveland, May 20-22 BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL STORY Established 1857 
Borden Building New York 


PARIS MANUFACTURING CO. Y 5, AE, 


General Office and Laboratories 


5716 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND, 0. EAGLE BRAND 


SAB BERBER REREREEREEESEEREER ERE EER EE BREE 


Pro cess of cleaning and repairing window shades, as 
described in Hospital Management. 


Name 


OSition 
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CASTLE 
STERILIZERS 


In an Emergency the 


CASTLE 
ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
SPECIALISTS’ OUTFIT 

is Essential 


Emergency Hospitals and First Aid Rooms require 
exceptionally efficient equipment. Instruments must 
be handy, and ientecial quickly arranged, so that 
treatment may be administered without delay. 


Castle Specialists’ Outfit 


Composed of 
Instrument Sterilizer, 11” x 6” x 34%4” 
Water Sterilizer of 2 gallon capacity 
Porcelain Enamel Top Table, 14” x 14” 
Cabinet, 914” x 16” x 14” 
Floor space, 19” x 31” 
is highly efficient in an emergency. The simplicity 
of its design, its compactness and convenient ar- 
rangement make it easy to operate quickly. It is 
also extremely durable. 
Complete illustrated catalogue, describing all types 
and sizes of Castle Sterilizers, together with prices, 
sent on request. 


WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY 


1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y.,U.S.A. 
“There’s a Castle Sterilizer for Every Purpose” 
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Miller Rubber Hospital 


Akron Manufacturer Provides 24-Hour Serv- 
ice, With Doctor and Three Nurses on Duty 


By H. Parker Lowell, Labor Department Miller 
Rubber Company, Akron, O. 











VIEW IN PLANT HOSPITAL OF MILLER RUBBER 
COMPANY 


The Miller Rubber Company conducts a hospital which 
is now entering on the ninth year of its most helpful ex- 
istence. Somebody is on the job for the full 24 hours of 
every working day to take care of any employe who be- 
comes ill or suffers any kind of an accident while on duty. 

Miss Rose Pfromm, head nurse, and Miss Christine 
Mohney, her associate nurse, are on duty from the time 
the whistle blows at 7:30 a. m. until 5 p. m. From that 
time until 11 p. m. the hospital is in charge of Mrs. Flora 
Baegel, a practical nurse. During the more quiet hours 
intervening until the factory starts operations in the 
morning a night orderly is in charge. 

The entire work is under the direct supervision of Dr. 
R. C. Kendig. : 

An average of 125 cases daily are handled. The nurses 
treat a sprain, cut, headache or any transient disability 
with the same care that they are prepared to give more 
serious injuries. The hospital is equipped to handle minor 
operations. 

Dr. Kendig explained that the company is glad to have 
any employe call at the hospital for advice, medical or 
nursing care that the hospital is able to offer. Its purpose 
is to give prompt attention and speedy relief to any em- 
ploye who is injured, or taken sick while at the factory. 

“We do everything possible,” said the doctor, “to ren- 
der any service necessary to prevent sick or injured em- 
ployes from losing time from work. . No ailment is too in- 
significant to merit our attention.” 

There are four beds in the hospital, which will soon be 
moved into much larger quarters. 





Dodge Plans Hospital 


The Dodge Mfg. Company, of Mishawaka, Ind., is plan- 
ning shortly to build an employes’ service building, which 
will contain, in addition to an auditorium, cafeteria, etc., a 
large plant hospital, completely equipped. W. L. Chandler 
is in charge of this branch of the company’s work. It em- 
ploys 1,500 men. 
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S-A-V-E-D 
“4, of Its Ether Bill 


Witha “Ben Morgan” Ether Machine! 


@A_ well-known Chicago hospital 
(name on request) cut its ether bill 
from $50 to $12.50 per month, an 
annual saving of $450, by the use of 
this improved method of anesthetiz- 


ing. 
@ Further savings equally important 


are accomplished by reducing the 
time of induction one-half and by 


reducing after-care of operative cases. 


May We Tell Youthe Whole Story? 
RICHARD PIKE & CO. 


3508 Ogden Ave., Chicago 


DE Mai 
@ PAT. OFF. 


A Quick Solution 


It has always been more or less 
dificult to make a solution with 
Powdered Boric Acid. To elimi- 
nate this trouble we are now plac- 
ing on the market a Granulated 
form of Boric Acid, the granules of 
which, being porous, dissolve al- 
most instantly, consequently it is 
no bother to make a saturated solu- 
tion with 20 MULE TEAM 
GRANULATED BORIC ACID. 


Sample gratis upon request. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


New York Chicago Oakland 

















The Advance Universal Press 


More lroning= 


at less cost! 


HE Advance Universal Press of- 
fers a better and quicker method 
of ironing in the hospital laundry. 


One of these Presses will do the work 
of three hand ironers and give the same 
fine finish. 


The Tilted Buck, an exclusive Amer- 
ican feature, gives this Press a speed ad- 
vantage over any other machine. The 
goods fall readily into place and require 
but little smoothing. 


The Advance does not require an ex- 
perienced operator. Any girl in your 
laundry can run it. 


We have some stop watch records show- 
ing the speed of this ironing method com- 
pared to the old hand ironing way. 


Write for them today. They are in- 
teresting. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Canadian Factory 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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KEEP PROPER 
RECORDS 


Our forms used in 
A Thousand Hospitals 
The Foundation for a proper recording 
system should include the following: 
Admission Card, 
History Sheet, 
X-Ray Finding, 
Laboratory Report 
Clinical Chart, 
Bedside Notes, 
Doctor’s Order Sheet, 
Summary Card, 


Obstetrical History 
Labor Record. 

These records are an essential part of 
Hospital work, and contain valuable in- 
formation as well as a detailed report of the 
service rendered to a patient. 

Our Catalog No. 5 contains the above 
forms in large variety, write for it. 


Hospital Standard Publishing 


Company 
31S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 








The “Stanley” 
Visiting Nurse’s Bag 


Invaluable for Visiting Nurses, either in Gen- 
eral or Industrial Hospital, or Welfare work. 

Made of black seal grain cowhide, heavy stock. 
The removable lining is made of black double 
coated Rubber Sheeting fastened with rust-proof 
snaps which permits of its being easily detached 
and cleaned. Handles turned and hand stitched. 

See that your visiting nurses are equipped with 
the “Stanley” Visiting Nurse’s Bag at once. 


Full description and price on application. 


STANLEY SUPPLY CO. 


Supplies and Equipment forMedical and 
Surgical Institutions ~ + + 


118-120 East 25th Street. New York 
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Industrial Medical Meeting 


Annual Convention of A. A. I. P. and S. 
to Be Held at Atlantic City June 9 


The annual meeting of the American Association oj 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons will be held at the 
Breakers Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J., Monday, June 9, 
just preceding the American Medical Association (Cop- 
vention. This is the fourth annual gathering of the 
association, which was organized in 1916, and has made 
splendid progress since. The constantly expanding in- 
terest being taken by manufacturers, public healt! in- 
terests and others in industrial medicine is giving to the 
association a position of commanding importance, and it 
is believed that the attendance at the Atlantic City meet- 
ing will set a new record. 

There will be three sessions, the business meeting at 
9 o’clock being given two hours. This will be followed 
by the address of the president, Lt. Col. Harry E. Mock, 
M. C., U. S. A., Division of Reconstruction, Washington, 
D. C., on “New Developments in Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery.” The election of officers for the ensuing 


year will follow. 
SYPHILIS A FACTOR 


At the afternoon session the first address will be de- 
livered by Capt. E. A. Oliver, M. C., U. S. A., formerly 
physician to Sears, Roebuck Co., Chicago, on the sub- 
ject, “Syphilis, an Inestimable Factor in Industrial In- 
efficiency.” The discussion will be led by Major Warren 
Walker, M. C., U. S. A. 

Dr. John Moorhead, surgeon of Interboro Rapid 
Transit Company, New York, will talk on the subject, 
“Is War Time Surgery Applicable to Industrial Surgery?” 
a many-sided topic which will undoubtedly develop a great 
many new ideas. Dr. Charles C. Lauffer, chief surgeon 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsbugh, Pa 
will discuss this paper. 

“Strains of Back, an Accident of Disease,” is the sub- 
ject to be handled by Lt. Col.-R. B. Osgood, M. C, 
U. S. A., and the discussion will be opened by Dr. C. G 
Farnum, chief surgeon of the Avery Company, Peoria, 


Ill. 
CONSERVATION OF VISION 


An unusually interesting and important subject will 
be handled by Dr. William W. Blair, of Pittsburgh, who 
will talk on “Conservation of the Vision of the Industrial 
Worker.” Dr. James Boardly, Jr., of Baltimore, whose 
work along this line during the war attracted general 
attention, will discuss the subject following the reading 
of the paper. 

“National Program for Industrial Hygiene and Medi- 
cine” will be discussed by Col. A. J. Lanza, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, who organized the new division 
devoted to industrial medical service established by the 
Department of Labor. Dr. B. J. Curry, American Thread 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., will discuss the paper. 

“The importance of the Diagnostic Clinic to the In 
dustrial Physician” is a suggestive subject which will be 
talked upon by Dr. Alfred Stengel, professor - medi- 
cine. University of Pennsylv ania, Philadelphia. 2 dis- 
cussion will be opened by Dr. Otto P. Geier, Bins innati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

The banquet at 8 o’clock will be informal. 
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—the power of suggestion— 


is good, if properly exercised—and it IS properly exercised when the suggesti ‘3 bel 
made by a LOWENFELS aciuaiiive - ee ae ee 


‘ ‘ ; : 
We have made that part of our service, and while our customers and customers-in-prospect 


‘know quite well their requirements as to weight, quantity and quality, our representatives 


know the serviceable qualities of the different 


Sheets Blankets Pillow Cases 
Towels Spreads 
and stand ready to advise just which piece of merchandise will give comfort and wear for the 
least possible expenditure, 


Another feature of LOWENFELS service is prompt 
delivery. We import and manufacture on such a large 
scale that we can make and keep delivery promises. 


B. LOWENFELS & CO., Inc. 


Importers’ Linens 
38 Cooper Square, New York 
Resident Salesmen: Cleveland 


Phoenix, Ariz. Syracuse 
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Kitchen4 i d An Electric Wizard 
e 3 
| - in the Kitchen 
This little Electric Mixer, Beater and Whipper does so 
easily, quickly, and with such uniform results many things 
that are laborious, uncertain and unsanitary by the hand 
method. For instance: 
EGGS—White or for omelets 


and scrambled eggs; beaten 
in 2 minutes. 


ALL DOUGHS, PUDDINGS, 
MAYONNAISE, PIE FILL- 
ERS made with increase in 








SOUPS AND PUREE S— 
Strained and made in Soup 
Strainer and Colander. 

POTATOES — Mashed as by 
magic, nice and creamy, and 
will go much further because 
of the increased yield. Also 
may be sliced on Slicer At- 
tachment. 0. 

BATTER—For wheat, buck- 
wheat and all kinds of grid- 
dle cakes, waffles, quickly 
beaten up with great saving 
in materials and light fluffy 
product. 


volume and quality. 

SALAD, SLAW, ETC.—Sliced 
fruits, cabbage, and any- 
thing firm in texture. 

HAMBURGER, VEAL, BEEF 
LOAF, ETC.—Are chopped 
on Chopper Attachment. 
Also meats and potatoes for 
hash. 

CREAM, ICING, MARSH- 
MALLOW, MERINGUE—Are 
all whipped quickly with a 
great increase in volume. 


Regular Equipment consists of 1-10 Quart Bowl 


1- 3 Quart Bowl 


A Beater and Whip for each size bowl. 
Write for further information, asking for Book “A.” 


The Hobart Mfg. Co. 


47-67 Penn Ave., 


Troy, Ohio. 
ry) 
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Ask Any Hospital 
That Uses McCray 


We are always perfectly willing to 
rest our case with the McCray Owner 
—especially in the matter of refrigera- 
tion for Hospitals and Institutions. 


For more than 30 years McCray has 
been building refrigerators. During 
these years our constant aim has been 
to make quality refrigerators that satis- 
fy from the standpoints of HEALTH 
—CONVENIENCE—DUFABILITY 
—ECONOMY. 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


are in use in numerous Hospitals. Here is 
a very limited list: St.. Joseph Hospital, 
Denver, Colo.; U. S. Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Cook County Hospital, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; St. Vincent Hospital, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; U. S. Marine Hospital, Balti- 
more, Md.; St. Luke Hospital, New York 
City; U. S. State Hospital, West Point, 
N. Y.; Jefferson Medical Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and St. Joseph Hospital, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

This list alone proves that McCray Refrigerators are 
in every way practical for Hospitals. They serve and 
serve faithfully for years and years. 

With the McCray Cooling Systems the problems of 
refrigeration and food economy are completely solved 


—for pure, dry, cold air constantly circulates through 
every compartment of the refrigerator. 


Let Us Send You Our Catalog. No. 51 for Hospitals 
and Institutions. No. 93 for Residences. 


“Refrigerators for All Purposes” 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


967 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
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TO FIGHT THE COOTIES 


American Portable Disinfector In 
Use With Expeditionary Forces 














From” 


STERUTRC! 
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AMERICAN DISINFECTOR WITH THE A, E. F. 

This portable equipment is shown with two French Colonists 
—Annamites—of one of the French Asiatic Colonies. 

The. illustration above shows an American disinfector 
which was in use in France with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. The soldiers not only had to fight the 
Germans, but also the cooties, and the disinfector was 
one of the most serviceable pieces of equipment available 
for this work. The picture was sent in by a sergeant 
in the Medical Corps attached to Evacuation Hospital 
No. 7. 





wunenemen OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 

ETC., REGUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
pd wa bake MANAGEMENT, published monthly at Chicago, Ill, 
or Apri 9 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared G. D. Crain, Jr., who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the managing editor 
of the HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this fort, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor and business managers are: Publisher, Crain Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owners are: G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago, Ill.; Ailiene F. 
Crain, Chicago, Ill.; Kenneth C. Crain, Cincinnati, O. 

3 That the known bondholders mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security helders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this a/ffiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwis 
paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
above i (This information is required from daily ‘pub- 
lications only.) 

D. CRAIN, 


G. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of March, 
[Seal.] HALLE E. KLEIN. 
(My commission expires Feb. 23, 1922.) 
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Simplified Buying 


ROGRESSIVE Purchasing Departments for Institutions, Schools, Hos- 
Pp pitals and Industrial Cafeterias are turning in ever increasing numbers 

to The Coast Products Company for supplies in canned foods. Instead 
of buying a miscellaneous assortment from many sources, they save time 
and motion, and secure practically their entire needs under the great CALIFO 
Seal of Quality. CALIFO Foods are already selected for their special re- 
quirements. They are grown, graded and packed by experts—so uniformly 
delicious and dependable that buyers need look no farther for superior food. 





~ 


Simplify your purchasing of Fruits, Berries, Asparagus, 
Pineapple, Preserves, Jams, Vegetables, Olives, Dried 
Fruits, Sea Foods etc. by centralizing your orders under 
the CALIFO guarantee of complete satisfaction. We can 
supply fully and economically the needs of large and small 
buyers through our nearest branch warehouse, freight 
charges prepaid. 


Write for “CALIFO Food Chart and Price List” 


The Coast Products Company 
8th and Spruce Streets, St. Louis 
DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES: 


Rochester Chicago Indianapolis Kansas City Minneapolis Cincinnati 
Omaha Des Moines Dallas 


FREIGHT PAID to Any Railroad Station in the U. S. A. 
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Roar 


“Better Than Marble” 


IN THE 


HOSPITAL TOILET 


Sanitary VITROLITE is just the thing for toilet 
room wails, wainscoting, ceilings and partitions. 
It is pure white, easily cleaned and durable. 
Foreign substances are immediately detected 
upon its surface, and it offers a clean, smooth, 
bright, non-absorbent surface of the highest 
type. 

Where series of partitions are necessary in the 
equipment of a large toilet or bath room, VIT- 
ROLITE, with its pleasing, permanent appear- 
ance is essential. A good looking appearance 
of these rooms has a decided psychological ef- 
fect upon good will towards you from all who 
visit them. But not only this, the fact that it 
will not craze, scratch or stain, is non-absorb- 
ent, and has great strength, durability and abra- 
sion resistive power make VITROLITE the ma- 
terial to specify and use. 


Leading institutions througheyt the country 
have installed it and have found it entirely sat- 
isfactory for use in toilets, bath rooms, operating 
rooms. kitchens, and in fact all departments of 
the institution. 

You need it, too. 

Our specialists will assist you. 


Write for VITROLJTE booklet, prices and 


samples. They come free. 


THE VITROLITE COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Supply Markets Stronger 


Foreign Demand Forces Prices Up and 
Domestic Trade Increases in Volume 


A strong and rising market has developed during the 
past month in many lines of commodities used in the 
hospitals, due, apparently, to the operation of the !ay 
of supply and demand. The demand has not in all cases 
been especially active, at least as far as domestic con- 
sumers are concerned, but the supply in many cases is 
so obviously short of the anticipated demand that an up- 
ward tendency in prices has resulted. 

This is particularly true of cotton goods and of canned 
goods. The state of the cotton market, as reflected in 
the skyward movement of prices of spot cotton and cot- 
ton futures, as well as the agreement of Southern grow- 
ers to limit the 1919 crop and the certainty of an enor- 
mous demand from abroad, is in some respects typical 
of the general situation. While there are some instances 
of large supplies of goods, intended for army use, operat- 
ing as a brake on prices, gauze and absorbent cotton, 
two of the leading items as far as the hospitals are con- 
cerned, are both very strong, the former especially so. 
So far, however, the rising tendency has apparently not 
sent hospital buyers into the market to any great extent, 
as far as these items are concerned. 

DEMAND GROWS STRONGER 

On the other hand, leading concerns dealing in textile 
products, from the yarn to the finished piece goods, state 
that the steadily rising market has stimulated the demand 
materially, buyers having come to the logical conclusion 
that waiting for lower prices would be profitless, and 
consequently taking such steps as they could to protect 
themselves as to their requirements. The usual case, of 
buyers refusing to purchase on a low market and buying 
eagerly on a rising market, has been witnessed in this de 
partment. 

It is apparently in the canned goods line, however, 
where the hospitals, always large users of these goods, 
are most immediately concerned, that the change in the 
situation from that of the past month or so has been 
most marked. Several factors have entered into the 
situation to bring about the strength which is now in ev'- 
dence, including principally a heavy foreign demand, and, 
less prominently, the fact that the great sections where 
produce for canning is grown have suffered from the 
late spring, which has shortened the growing season cor- 
siderably. 

“While the domestic demand for canned goods was next 
to nothing, after the signing of the armistice, because of 
the general belief on the part of both dealers and con- 
sumers that prices would be much lower, foreign buyers 
rushed eagerly into this market,” remarked a canned- 
goods specialist, discussing the situation. “It was, of 
course, the first opportunity in several years they had 
had to buy practically without restriction and purcliases 
were very heavy on the spot market, in all lines of canned 


goods. 
FOREIGN DEMAND A FACTOR 
“As this demand came at a time when large .dealers 
were at their wits’ ends for business, and were willing to 
sel] at very low figures in order to keep things moving, 
this influx of foreign orders came at just the right mo- 








HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


This SEAL of SERVICE guarantees honest mer- 


chandise. 


Specializing in dry goods, notions, etc., for Hos- 
pital and Institution use exclusively has been the 
keystone of our success. 


Take advantage of our 28 years’ experience and ask us. 


Surgeons’ Gowns Table Linen Nurses’ Uniform Cloths 
Nurses’ Gowns Napkins Poplins 

Patients’ Gowns Towels Imitation Linens 
Blankets Toweling Seersucker Ginghams 
Bed Spreads Scarfing Scrub Cloths 

Sheets and Sheeting Bandage Flannel Diaper Cloths 

Pillow Cases Crinoline Safety Pins 

Rubber Sheeting Curtain Scrim Tape, etc. 

Mattress Pads Canton Flannel 


Samples and prices cheerfully submitted. 
Shipments by freight prepaid to within 1000 miles. 


RHOADS & COMPANY 


1023 Filbert Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





l¢too.Doctox’ 


“I’m so glad you prescribed HEMO. It is 
building me up wonderfully. Besides it tastes 
so good I’m going to continue drinking it even 

after I have my strength back.” 


Hemo contains the same amount of iron as 
mother’s milk—six times as much as cow’s 
milk. The high percentage of hemoglobin 
makes Hemo milk and meat in liquid form. 


Iiemo is a smooth, delicious drink for conval- 
escents. When taken by prospective and 
nursing mothers it increases healthy milk flow. 

It is a nourishing food-drink for infants and 
acts as a safeguard against rickets, anemia and 
backward growth. 
We will gladly send a generous sample of Hemo 
to any physician or registered nurse. 


Thompson’s Malted Food Co. 


116 Riverside Drive, : Waukesha, Wis. 
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ment to turn the market around. The goods offered were 
snapped in in large quantities, removing from the mar- 
ket in a short time the surplus which had been on hand, 


Hospital Superiors and thus leaving little for domestic purchases, when the 


| jatter, as they finally did, had to resume buying. 
| and Superintendents— “The same situation exists in the California fruit-pack- 
ing field, at this moment. Foreign representatives are 
furnishing such keen competition for the new pack that 
there is little reason to doubt that a much higher level 
of prices than heretofore is going to prevail. Large 
I dealers and distributors, in order to secure their usual 
supplies from the canners, are being compelled to place 
. z their orders without any agreement as to price, trusting 
Write for estimates to to the canners to treat them fairly and to make the fig- 


A. L. COSTELLO ures as reasonable as they can under the circumstances, 


, Prospects for the California crops are splendid, however, 
Hospital Department and there will be plenty of fruit canned. 

“With respect to the vegetable market, however, the 
situation is unfortunately different so far. The late 
spring has of course limited the growing season in the 
canning sections usually relied upon for a large share 
of the pack, and this will mean that the late vegetables 
will be the more exposed to danger of frost. If they 
get by this danger the total crop may be about normal; 


John) Farwell Company exes peering abroad will be present right along 


“BUY NOW” WISE POLICY 
IMPORTERS - MANUFACTURERS Under these circumstances, it is apparently the part 
CONVERTERS-WHOLESALERS of wisdom for the hospital buyer with a considerable 


number of people to feed through the winter to make 
arrangements without unnecessary delay to have his re- 


HEADQUARTERS FOR © quirements covered. 


The various drug and chemical markets, with few ex- 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES ceptions, are still feeling the effect of the large stocks SI 
accumulated in this country during the war, for the use 


of the army. It is probable that this effect will continue 

. for some time to come, until the ordinary demand has 

reduced these stocks to a point where they no longer 

dominate the situation. Camphor is among the excep- 

tions, considerable strength being shown due to the un- 

explained scarcity of. Japanese offerings. Glycerine is 

also strong, being quoted at 22 cents in drums. The 

BLANKETS, return of war prices is of course not expected, but fur- 


FURNITURE ther increases are not unlikely. 
LINENS,, 


SHEETING, Heads City Hospital 


CARPETS, Miss Grace M. Wood, who has been doing public health 
RUGS d nursing in. Rochester, N. H., has been appointed superintend- 

an ent of the new City Hospital of Rochester. The municipal- 
LINOLEUM, ity has taken over Eagle Hospital, and plans to develop the 


CURTAINS, institution steadily. 
Etc. New Hospital For Owosso 


C. S. Loder, of New York, is aiding in the organization 
of a new hospital association in Owosso, Mich. It is 
planned to have a capacity of about 60 beds. It will be 
known as Memorial Hospital. Committees are at work com- 
pleting plans and raising the necessary funds. 








GOODS SHIPPED DIRECT $1,000,000 Special Hospital 


The Hospital for Deformities and Joint Diseases of 
FROM MILLS York is planning the erection of a new building to 
$1,000,000, it was announced recently at a dinner to | 
F. Rothchild, retiring secretary. The capacity of the 
posed building is to be 300 beds. 
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ZR T 
TRADE E/ jj MARK 


Largest American Manufacturers “iL y ““Don’t Detour, Buy Direct.” 


of Sanitary Napkins 


“Hygienic-Band” Seamless Sanitary Napkins 


are used in the largest hospitals throughout the United States and are recommended by 
physicians and nurses throughout the entire world. This alone speaks volumes for their 
quality. In an institution devoted to the sick and incapacitated only the very best, of 
course, can receive the least consideration. 


A comparison of the price of Hygienic-Band sanitary napkins with others is sufficient 
proof that the former are by far the lowest. This is possible because, from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product, Hygienic-Band Seamless Sanitary Napkins are made entirely 
in our own factory. 

We receive the raw cotton and other raw materials and turn out the finished band 
Thus you are saved the profits that ordinarily have to be paid on each operation. In addi- 
tion to this, large production cuts costs to the very bone. We manufacture and dispose of 


over 300,000 ‘‘Hygienic-Bands”” weekly. 


: Seamless Sanitary Napkins, tied in one dozen bundles. Packed 100 dozen 
in a fibre carton. $36.00 per 100 dozen. Terms, 2, 10 or 30 days net, 
F. O. B. Fall River, Mass. Your orders are solicited. 


E. B. ESTES, PROP. 


STANDARD SPECIALTY MILLS Fall River, Mass. 
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ONCE AGAIN 


The Court has decided in favor of 
The Read Machinery Company. 
Don’t make yourself liable; be sure 
you get the original or a machine 
manufactured under our license. 


READ MACHINERY COMPANY 
YORK, PA. 


Dough Mixers—Cake Machines—Automatic Proofers—Sifting 
and Flour Handling Outfits—Complete Equipments. 
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served in 


siderable 


pared—none 





Blue, Brown, 
China cannot 


retained. 
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flavor is lost. 


Leadiess Glaze 
Acid-Proof 


The dishes are beautiful, richly glazed in either 
: you choose. 


tea is sure to be 
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The Service 
That Charms 


Individual 


dishes, 


wasted. 


° Halls 


SECRET 


Fireproot 


PROCE 


China 


Casseroles, Ramekins, Custards, Tea, Coffee and 
Chocolate Pots of Hall’s Fireproof China are very 
popular in hospitals because they are aids to bet- 
ter cooking and at the same time truly economical. 








or Green, as 
craze. 


If brewed in Hall’s China—the Sanitary Ware— 
at its best. All the flavor is 


Free illustrated booklet describes complete 
line of Fireproof China Ware. 


Hall China Company 


East Liverpool, Ohio 


TELL 
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cooked and 
the same dish—Hall’s 
Fireproof China—are pleasing to 
the eye, and the food is better. 
There is a very con- 
saving in food because 
just the amount desired can be pre- 


Non-Porous —— 
Almost Unbreakable 
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Hall’s 


Write for it. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Problems in Hospital Administration 
Dealt With From the Practical Side 
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To the Editor: I am writing to you for information re. 
garding color schemes which may be used in decorating q 
hospital ward for nervous and mental patients. The ward 
in question has a corridor about 150 feet long and 12 fee 
wide, with thirty side-rooms opening on the corridor, and 
at each end of the corridor is a day hall. It was my ide, 
that in redecorating the side rooms, we could work out a 
color scheme which would be of benefit to the class of 
patients who come to us tor treatment. 


A NEBRASKA SUPERINTENDENT, 


The Hospital Bureau of the United States Public 
Health Service has been giving some study to the matter 
of appropriate colors for hospital walls, and while it has 
not differentiated among various types of cases, it is 
assumed that the restful tones which it sought to intro- 
duce would be as beneficial for nervous and mental 
patients as well as others. 

The color scheme which it has outlined covers the fol- 
lowing items: 

“All interior woodwork is painted ivory white, with 
stair risers of French gray and treads dark gray. All 
ornamental iron work is painted gray-green. The walls 
of halls, corridors, stairwells, operating rooms and steri- 
lizing rooms are French gray, and wards and _ private 
rooms a light buff. All ceilings should be ivory white.” 

This color scheme, it is stated, is being’ successfully 
employed in the marine hospitals and other institutions 
under the control of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

English hospitals have been giving some study to this 
subject as well, and Hosprra, MANAGEMENT has recently 
noted a report of the work of Kemp Prosser, an English 
interior decorator, in McCaul Hospital, London. The 
International Studio.reports his efforts as follows: 

“The walls of the room where he has carried on his 
experimets have been distempered in a pale yellow tint. 
with a frieze of a grayish blue tint above, a picture rail 
of an apple green separating one from the other. This 
color is also used for a part of the woodwork, while 
the rest, with the bedsteads and other furniture, is painted 
in a tone approximating that of the walls. One set of 
curtains is of the same shade and another is of purple. 
The artist’s idea,apparently has been to produce a scheme 
that is neutral or negative—that is, does not thrust itself 
on the consciousness of the occupant; its effect is cer- 
tainly restful, and while the predominant tones are cool, 
they impart no sense of frigidity.” 

This is a field within which architects, interior decora- 
tors and therapeutists can work to advantage in esta)lish- 
ing definite standards that may be relied on by hospitals 
in planning color schemes for their walls and ceilings. 


To the Editor: I have been asked bv a friend of mine 
to inquire as to the possibilitv of getting a place for a mam 
to board who is now in this hospital. This person’s mind 1s 
fairly clear, and he is not violent in any way, although he 
is quite helpless, due to the fact that he does not have much 
use of his hands, the result of an injury which he received 
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APPARATUS 


The Machine of Many Features 


The Connell Gas Oxygen Machine employs a met- 
ric measure of the gases. It is very accurate— 
meter accurate in its dosage. 


The anaesthetist has but to look at one spot—a 
radius of approximately two inches—to determine 
the rate of gas flow and ether drops. The spiral 
coil thoroughly vaporizes the ether and the lamp 
is safe under all conditions, even the improbable 





*ublic one of carelessness. 

—_ Two sets of tanks enable the operator to quickly 
J has turn on a control valve without losing time_neces- 
It 1s sary to shut off the other. All in all, the Connell 
ntro- is a machine into which modern practice, thorough- 
ental ness and convenience has been designed. Strong, 

Portable, Accurate. 

fol. Write for Booklet “Scientific Anaesthesia” 

with SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS CO. 
= 162 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 
Valls 
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The Well-Trained and Efficient Nurse 


is a graduate of a well equipped training 
school. Proper Textbooks are an indispensable 
part of the equipment of any school. 


Putnam’s Nursing Books 


have been and still are used in hundreds of prominent hos- 
pital training schools and have no doubt been important 
factors in the training of thousands of efficient nurses. 


Training schools use Putnam Books throughout the 
course because they are written by experts who are qualified 
to discuss the technique of nursing in language pupils can 
understand, and because among them can be found 


A Text Book on Every Subject Taught in the Training School 


ne Nursing—Maxwell Physics and Chemistry—Pope a The Tuberculosis Nurse—La Motte .$1.50 
Mi Home Care of Consumptives—French 1.00 
Essentials of Dietetics—Pope and History of _ Nursing Dock and Short Talks with Young Mothers— 
Carpenter 25 Nutting—Vols. I-IT : Kerley $ 1.0 
Anatomy and Physiology—Pope.... 2. Vols, III-IV : The School Nurse—Struthers : 
3, Materia Medica for Nurses—Dock.. 1. The Causes of Tuberculosis—Cob- 
1.2 6 


this 
itly 
‘ish 
The 


Practical 
Po 


Medical Dictionary—Pope 
duiz Book of Nursing—Pope ° Hygiene and Morality—Dock 


Training school superintendents and others are invited to correspond with us in regard to the introduction 
of these well and favorably known volumes. Inquiries, which will receive immediate attention, should be 


add 
‘ddressed to EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


G. P. Putnam?’s Sons 2 West 45th Street 
Publishers New York 
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clean food 


Where food is conveyed in open trays 
from the kitchen to the bed-side, there 
is danger of contamination in elevator 
shafts and corridors. This danger is 
eliminated through use of the 
“IDEAL” FOOD CONVEYOR, in 
which the food, in closed heat-in- 
sulated compartments, can be quickly 
and easily conveyed to the ward, and 
there served, hot, crisp and fresh, to 
as many as 70 to 80 persons. 


“Ideal” 


Food Conveyor 


Besides insuring clean food, it makes the meals 
more appetizing, cuts down the delay in meal 
service, greatly lessens service cost, and cuts 
down food. wastage. The “Ideal” is strongly 
built and runs noiselessly. Hundreds of hos- 
pitals are using it and finding it invaluable. 
Write for our Free Illustrated Book of Informa- 
tion. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Food Conveyor will be exhibited at 
the Cleveland Convention of the Ohio Hospital 
Association from May 20 to May 22 inclusive. 


Toledo Cooker Co. 


Dept. 5 Ohio 


Toledo 























last winter. I thought you might be able to tell me of 
some place that would take in such a case, where the prices 
would be very moderate. Many of the sanitariums, I know, 
are very high priced. I presume this patient could pay $12 
or $15 a week for board and care. 

A PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENT. 


HospiraL MANAGEMENT has given this inquirer the 
name of a Chicago institution which specializes in this 
class of work, and which has been recommended by a 
number of general hospitals. We should like to compile 
a list of such institutions for reference purposes, and 
will be glad to receive suggestions from readers who 
know of homes or hospitals which are suitable for work 
of this kind. 

To the Editor: We are planning the use of a mechanical 
device for scrubbing floors. What is your opinion of the 
method? 

A MINNESOTA SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mechanical floor scrubbing machines have been in us¢ 
for a long enough period to have been thoroughly tested, 
and the results have been generally satisfactory. Some 
of the larger machines make considerable noise in opera- 
tion, but scrubbing by hand is likewise noisy. The ma- 
chines operate to best advantage where there are large 
unbroken areas, such as corridors. The smaller models 
can be used in wards and other floors where the area is 
broken up by beds and other objects, though it is doubt- 
ful if any great economy can be shown in work of this 
kind over that which is done by hand. On the other 
hand, the saving accomplished by the use of the mechan- 
ical device in cleaning corridors, kitchens, etc., is de- 
clared by hospitals which have tried it to be consider- 
able. 

One of the difficulties experienced by superintendents 
who introduce machines of this character is getting the 
help accustomed to them. Sometimes objections are 
made, and it requires some time and effort to get the 
machine into regular use. Some hospitals report getting 
special help to run the machines, though this does not 
appear to be necessary in every case. 

The fact that there are several types and sizes of ma- 
chines for scrubbing and polishing floors means that the 
hospital which is figuring on adopting mechanical metlh- 
ods of cleaning should study the various machines avail- 
able and select the one which is best adapted for its 
work, size and character of floors being taken into con- 
sideration. 





Toledo to Have New Maternity and 
Children’s Hospital 


The hospital board of Toledo, O., of which Martin V 
Kelley is chairman, T. W. Warner being chairman.of the 
building committee, is going ahead with work on the ne\ 
building for the Toledo maternity and children’s hospital, 
to replace the old structure. The necessary funds, about 
$176,000, were raised sometime ago by popular subscription. 


Tuberculosis Section for Woodlawn Group 

A concrete building designed for use as a tuberculosis hos- 
pital, in the Woodlawn Hospital group, north of Dallas, Tex 
is under construction, and will be completed before the e: 
of the summer, according to F. J. Woerner, of Dallas, the 
architect. The building will be of two stories and basement, 
and cover a site 50 by 150 feet. It will contain three wards, 
each with complete supplementary offices and equipment, and 
the first floor will also contain living quarters for Dr. J. \. 
Wright, superintendent of Woodlawn, and his family, as [r. 
Wright is especially interested in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. 
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RED GUM 


“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


“THE LOVELIEST CABINET WOOD 
IN ALL THE WORLD.” 








a ee er 


NATIVE TO AMERICA. PLENTIFUL. 
ECONOMICAL. SANITARY. 


OUIETLY BEAUTIFUL vei: FINISH 
SUPERB UNDER ENAMEL. 
IDEAL FOR DOORS AND TRIM IN 

HOSPITALS. 


WRITHK US FOR FREE FINISHED 
: SAMPLES AND 
AUTHORITATIVE LITERATURE. 




















GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1329 Bank of Commerce Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


RED GUM 


“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 
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We Explode 
The Food Cells 


To Make Digestion Easy 
and Complete 


Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Ander- 
son’s process for steam exploding grains. 


Whole grains of wheat or rice are sealed 


in mammoth guns. The guns are revolved | 


for 60 minutes in 550 degrees of heat. 


The moisture in each food cell is thus 
changed to steam. When the guns are shot 
that steam explodes. Over 100 million sep- 
arate explosions are caused in every kernel. 

Cooking, baking and toasting break only 
part of the food cells. This method breaks 
them all. So Puffed Grains are the best- 
cooked cereals in existence. 

They come in the form of bubbles, eight 
times normal size—thin and flaky, toasted 
and delicious. 

They are served with cream and sugar, 
melted butter, mixed with fruit, or in a 
bowl of milk. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All Steam-Exploded Grains 


Export Demand Growing 


Heavy Foreign Demand for Thermometers 
Explains Shortage of Supply and High Prices 


By W. L. Chapman, 
Becton, Dickinson. & Co. Rutherford, N. J. 

[Epitor’s Note: The discussion in April Hospira, May- 
AGEMENT on the subject of thermometer prices, aroused con- 
siderable interest. Additional information regarding manu- 
facturing conditions is given in this statement of Mr. Chap- 
man.] 

That a clinical thermometer is one of the most im- 


portant and widely used diagnostic instruments has been 
doubly emphasized by the scarcity of these instruments 
caused by the war and the tremendous demand created 
for them by the recent influenza epidemic. 

In order adequately to account for the present market 


‘situation on clinical thermometers, it is necessary to re- 


view conditions prior to the beginning of the war in 
1914. 

At that time, the production of clinical thermometers 
in both hemispheres was limited almost entirely to three 
countries—Germany, England and the United States. 

England supplied herself and most of the needs of her 
colonies, and in addition exported large quantities to 
South American countries. 

Germany supplied most of the needs of continental 
Europe, exported heavily to South America and to a 
smaller extent to English colonies and the Far East. 

American manufacturers produced approximately 80 
per cent of the thermometers used in the United States 
and exported a few hundred gross .annually to Latin- 
American countries. The thermometers imported into 
this country were of both German and English manu- 
facture. 

With the outbreak of the war, the German supply was 
immediately limited to the Central Powers. This piaced 
the demands of the rest of the world on England and the 
United States. 

England, due to the greatly increased demands of her 
war department, was soon obliged to place an embargo 
on the export of thermometers, while Russia, France and 
Italy were scouring the American market for thermom- 
eters for military use. 

In addition to this, was the still unsatisfiéd normal de- 
mands of these countries and of Latin-America, Asia, 
Africa and the Far East. 

SURPLUS STOCKS TAKEN 

Thus within a comparatively short time from the 
break of the war, all surplus stocks of clinical thermon 
eters in the United States had been taken and Americat 
manufacturers were facing the task of supplying all 
requirements of North and South America with adc 
tional demands. from European countries. 

Owing to the fact that thermometers are the produc 
of highly skilled labor and that reliable instruments ca! 
be produced only by workers who have had several years 
at least, of training, it was impossible to increase th 
production of the American manufacturers so that it °; 
proached in any measure the increased demand. 

Naturally, the shortage of supply and the inability + 
manufacturers to train workmen in anything like the tin e 
required, soon placed a premium.upon the services 














HOSPITAL 


MEAD’S DEXTRI-MALTOSE 


has the unqualified and unanimous indorsement 
of the medical profession and of nursing experts. 


MEAD’S DEXTRI-MALTOSE 


has advantages your maternity department should 
know about. Send for your copy of an authori- 
tative booklet about the feeding of infants, en- 
titled “Simplified Infant Feeding.” It is yours 
for the asking. 


MEAD, JOHNSON & CO. 


Evansville, Ind. 
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‘WASSERMANN BATH 


LECTRICAL CO. 
No. 51 Bath 


OPPER tank is thoroughly insulated 
to prevent radiation. Electro-thermo- 
stat gives constant uniform temperature. 
Pilot Lamp indicates when current is on or 


off. 
Bulletin 117 describing Bath 
sent on request. 








CHICAGO SURGICAL AND ELECTRICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
318 W. Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Also That 
' Wasted Time and Labor 


Hospitals throughout the United 
States are using LITTLE GIANT 
ICE BREAKERS. They crush your 
ice in one-tenth the time—waste 
none of it—and turn it out just as 
fine or coarse as you wish it. Hand, 
belt power and electric machines. 


A little Giant is part of the 
equipment of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Minneapolis, Minn., as 
well as many others throughout 
the country. 








WRITE FOR 
CATALOG S15. 








B. L. Schmidt Company 


Davenport, lowa 

















THE GEO. H. BOWMAN (0. 


Chinaware, Glassware, Silverware, Kitchen 
Equipment, Linens, etc., for hotels, hospitals, 
institutions and restaurants. 


SPECIAL FOR THIS MONTH ONLY. 


Full 8-oz. Non-Nesting Tumblers, Smooth 
Per Dozen 68c 


Bottoms 


20 Dozen in Barrel, F. O. B. Cleveland. 


THE GEO. H. BOWMAN CO. 


Dept. H. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Patented Oct.19,1915 
( Neo 1157046) 


Individual Towel System 


Provides a clean, sanitary towel 
each time. 


Towels Locked on Cabinet 


7 different styles of cabinets in 

beautiful mahogany and oak finish. 

Ornamental, Sanitary, Economical 
Just the thing for hospitals. 





Write for Complete Catalogue 
Individual Towel Cabinet Service Co. 


2741 Archer Ave. Chicago, Ill. 























Linens 


That 
Endure 








In buying hospital linens durability, quality and serv- 
ice are just as essential to your purchase as the own- 
ership of the goods themselves. Repeated laundering 
and the hard usage required by hospitals, make the 
upkeep of the linen closet a serious problem. The 
satisfaction obtained from using “bargain linens’’ is 
only in the original cost. 


gi 


Baker Linens wear longer because they are made 
stronger. We have spent 23 years in the development 
of better weaves and stronger fabrics and are in a posi- 
tion to give you variety and excellence of design with- 
out sacrificing the good wearing quality. Our clien- 
tele is made up of representative hospitals throughout 
the United States. We are anxious to demonstrate 
the economy of Baker Linens and the convenience of 
Baker service to every hospital. 

We are pleased to submit estimates covering com- 
plete textile furnishings for new hospitals or insti- 
tutions and are equally glad to submit wholesale 
prices and samples for replenishing present stock. 


H. W. BAKER LINEN COMPANY 


41 Worth St., New York City 


752 South Los Angeles St., 453 Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Boston, Mass. 




















those expert in the making of clinical thermometers ang 
it was not long before manufacturers had increased the 
wages of their workmen to three times pre-war prices 
Had it been a matter of a few months to train new work. 
men, this condition would soon have righted itself with 
an ample supply of workmen and thermometers. 

Some of the larger American producers with well es. 
tablished trade relations in the United States refused to 
consider export orders after the first few months of the 
war had indicated the condition which was to prevail but, 
owing to the attractive prices which were offered, the 
product of a number of small producers went to mect the 
foreign demand and entirely disappeared from the Amer- 
ican markets. So, even by devoting their entire produc- 
tion to their domestic customers, the larger manufactur- 
ers were unable to take care of their requirements. 

This condition was still further aggravated hy the en- 
trance of the United States into the war in 1917, and 
the immediate demands for tremendous quantities for the 
medical departments of our army and navy. 

American manufacturers were unable to take care of 
the requirements of their domestic customers even by 
ceasing entirely to export, because of the priority claims 
justly placed on them by the Government. 

The -result of this was a gradual decreasing of the 
stock of thermometers in the hands of dealers, so that, 
with the outbreak of the influenza epidemic, there were 
not enough thermometers to take care of even normal 
demands. . 

Many buyers were of the opinion that with the sign- 
ing of the armistice all conditions would immediately 
revert to normal. This, however, is far from true. Ger- 
man goods of all kinds are still limited to German de- 
mands, and probably will be for some time to come 
English manufacturers have not yet replenished the 
stocks of dealers in their own country or their colonies. 

Thus there has been no outside help for American 
manufacturers in supplying our domestic demands, and 
as the end of 1918 found practically every dealer with 
few or no clinical thermometers in stock, it is only rea- 
sonable to‘ predict that it will still be months before 


‘ American production has caught up to the American 


needs. 





Build New Sanatorium 


Los Angeles County Completing First Units 
Of 300-Bed Plant for Incipient Cases 


Norman R. Martin, superintendent of the Los Angeles 
County Hospital, and superintendent of charities of Los 
Angeles county, has given HosprraL MANAGEMENT some 
very interesting information regarding hospital activities 
there. He writes: 

You are already familiar with the Los Angeles County 
Hospital, but your readers may be interested to know that 
this county has now under construction a tuberculosis sana- 
torium which will attain considerable magnitude. It is 
located twenty-five miles from Los Angeles in the foothills, 
at an elevation of 1,500 feet, and will be open the latter part 
of this year. There are already completed one 350-foot it 
firmary building, which will be used as an administration 
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Soft Water a 
Real Economy 


INEN replacement is expensive at 
best. In these days of high prices, 
many hospitals find it a burden. 








You can practically double the life of 
your linens by using Refinite Perfect Soft 
Water in the laundry department. With 


water of no hardness, there is no soap 

curd to discolor the garments and weak- At i ] ] d 
en the fabric, less rubbing is necessary eve an 
and the linens come from their tubbing e 
soft, sweet smelling and snowy white. M 

Much less strong soaps, bleaches and In ay 
blues are required, making double 
economy. 





Used in the boiler and pipes of your The Ohio Hospital = eget) 
heating system, Refinite soft water elimi- meets in Cleveland, May 20th- 
nates scale trouble; saves coal. 22nd—Hotel Statler, headquarters. 


SEFINITE Reserve Your Room 


RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS 


TRADE MAR 


Refinite is a natural mineral. It is used at the Statler 


only in the Refinite Softener, a simple 


filter system. Now 


The Refinite Softener requires no tech- 
nical knowledge 
to operate. Occu- 
pies very little 
space. 100 per 
rl cent efficient. It 
is built in sizes to 
suit every need. | Every room has private bath, run- 
ning ice-water, and other unusual 
features that make for comfort. Morn- 
ing paper delivered free to guest- 
rooms. 








Early reservations are wise, because 
they make it certain that you can have 
just what you want. Hotel Statler 
will gladly send rates and detailed in- 
formation, if you are not familiar with 
the house. 











There’s a Refinite 
user near you. 
Have us give you 
his name and full 
information about As nearly “absolutely fireproof” 
this softener, as any building can be. 


16 3 
Write any dis- Club breakfasts served in all 
trict office or restaurants. 


THE REFINITE CO. 


Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Neb. HOTEL S TATLER 


DISTRICT OFFICES 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


‘NEW YORK, 9 E. 40th St. SALT LAKE CITY, 524 New- Cleveland 
CINCINNATI, 412 Traction house Bldg. 
Bldg. CHICAGO, 1620 Conway Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Call 
LOS ANGELES, 308 Story Bids. Under same management as 
Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, 703-4 Plym- HOTELS STATLER, 














outh Bl . Pi ° 
KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand TORONTO, 33 Scott Street. in Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis, and the Statler- 


Ave. Temple. PUEBLO, Thatcher Bldg. operated 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
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 dacewey the complete equipment pic- 

tured above and you will find your 
laundry expense reduced to a fraction of 
its former cost. Also, you will then avoid 
the possibility of embarrassing delays 
through labor troubles. 


Let us advise you just what equip- 
ment is suited to your special needs and 
furnish you an estimate. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 


Hospital Department 


170 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














Annual Inventory Sale 


Real 


BARNABAS 


GARMENTS 
At about 20% Reduction 


Sale Price 
WHITE DRESSES, Indian Head and Linenes, 
formerly $4.50 to $7.00 $4.00 to $ 5.50 
COLORED DRESSES, Blues, Grays and 
Stripes, formerly $4.50 to $7.00..$4.00 to 
OLD DRESSES, White, each...... j 
OLD DRESSES, Colored, each 1.75 
OPERATING GOWNS (Nurses’), the dozen 15.50 
OPERATING GOWNS (Nurses’), each 1.50 
KERCHIEFS, Lawn and Hemstitched Mull, 50c up 
COLLARS, CUFFS, CAPS, ETC. 


Send Money Orders (No Checks) 
Write for Catalog Al, fully describing our uniforms. 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 
425 Fifth Ave. (38th St.) New York 




















MANAGEMENT 


building, and two large permanent ward buildings, with 
water system, sewer system, etc., totaling approximately $150,- 
000 of completed work at the present time. There is approx- 
imatly $75,000 additional work under contract. 

It is planned to operate this institution under the manage- 
ment of Los Angeles County Hospital, for incipient cases, 
The bed cases will be taken care of at the County Hospital, 
The name of the sanatorium is “Olive View”; and it is antic- 
ipated under the present program that it will have a capacity 
of 300 within the next three years. It will open with a 
capacity of 100 beds, with every modern and up-to-date 
improvement. 

Los Angeles County Hospital has just completed and 
occupied a new $100,000 power plant and a $125,000 service 
building, in which will be housed the various dining rooms, 
with kitchen on the top of the building, which is five stories 
and basement. 

We also have under construction the first unit, costing 
$50,000, of a new modern nurses’ home, which will have a 
capacity when completed during the coming year of 200 beds, 
with modern facilities, cottage plan. The main building will 
contain assembly hall, lecture room, demonstration room, 
laboratory, diet kitchen, infirmary for sick nurses and various 
recreation facilities, including a plunge. The total cost will 
approximate $200,000. 

Los Angeles County Hospital Training School for Nurses 
is second to none and has at the present time 130 students in 
training. As this hospital treats all diseases except smallpox, 
the clinica! material is very valuable, and we usually have a 
waiting list of applicants. 





These improvements indicate that Los Angeles County 
Hospital is taking rank among the largest and _ best 
equipped institutions in the country. 


Perfect Floor Cleaning 


The 
“‘Perfection” 
Floor Oiler 
Does It. 


Wood, Cork or 
Linoleum Floors 
Cleaned and 
Oiled, Without 
Dust or Noise. 
Economical as 
well as Efficient. 


If your Dealer can- 
not supply you, give 
us his name. We 
have an_ interesting 
proposition for him. 


The Perfection Oiler Co. 


620-621 Indiana Pythian Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AE TOW 
ELECTRIC IRON 


Use the Iron with Self Control 


The A-BEST-O can be regulated for any temperature of heat you need between 300 degrees and 600 degrees F. 
and it delivers exactly that heat—no matter how heavy or light your ironing. It is not necessary to pull plugs or 
turn switches to turn on or shut off the current. The A-BEST-O performs that work itself without the knowl- 
edge of the operator—thus saving valuable time. 


The A-BEST-O saves time—It saves labor—It saves current. 


4 


A turn of the Key : It can’t start a fire when 
regulates the heat AY left with the current on. 


You Need the Safe, Durable, Economical A-BEST-O—ORDER TODAY : 


AAABRBRRBRBRARBARARRRARRRESBERERREREREBREERE EEE WWAMARABRSRSBRASEBRBRRBRBRBRBRRRSRREEBERER ER EE EERE EE EES 


Date 1919 
THE FRY BROS. CO. |} ™""°**, 
4 . cecsesenseeseseeeeeeseeeseseeeeeeeed Ib, A-BEST-O Automatic Electric Iron @ $8.50. 
= 
= 
= 
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Dept. H-3 9 Ib. A-BEST-O Automatic Electric Iron @ 9.50. 








105-115 East Canal Street Voltage... Current. 


Name 


CINCINNATI, OHIO ae 


Ell HH ALY A 
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. State 


IT’S A GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT 


To purchase an Expensive Truck and learn it has been equipped with cheap wheels 
and fittings. If you have a Truck with a broken wheel or wheels that are not satis- 
factory let us replace them with the COLSON DRAWN-STEEL, BALL-BEARING 
WHEELS, or better yet, insist on your new Trucks being fitted with high-grade wheels. 
Write for catalog No. 26—Bulletin A. 





THE COLSON COMPANY Elyria, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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JASCO 


Double-coated MAROON RUBBER SHEETING has 


stood the test. 


It has lasted in many instances over 


8 YEARS and these reports after hard usage. 
Sixty yard to the roll. 
4/4 


..--$1.70 per yard 





5/4 


2.25 per yard 


Larger quantities, 5% discount. 
It is not economy to purchase the poor grade, 


cheaper sheetings. 


JAMISON-SEMPLE CO., Inc. 
Hospital Surgical Supplies 


152 Lexington Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Delaware Hospital Raises Rates 


Stating that the monthly budget of the Delaware Hospital,. 
of Wilmington, Del., has increased in a year from $8,300 to 
$13,100, the board of managers of the institution has an- 
nounced a general increase in rates for private patients. The 
new rates are $42 for choice corner rooms, $35 for private 
rooms, and $21 where there are two beds in a room. Ward 
rates remain unchanged, however, and the number of free 
beds has not been decreased. A detailed statement of the 
increased expenses of the institution in various departments 
was made by the board. 


Oklahoma Institution Expanding 
Dr. H. A. Lile, of the Alfalfa County General Hospital, 
located at Cherokee, Okla., has announced plans for an ad- 
dition to the hospital which will cost about $35,000, 34 by 
100 feet, and of two stories. The hospital has been badly 
crowded for some time, and the additional space is much 
needed. 
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History Chart Holders 


for holding temperature rec- 
ords, clinical histories, etc., 
at the bedside. 

We are the largest manu- 


’ facturers of Chart Holders in 


the United States and our 
large output enables us to 
offer the VERY BEST Hold- 
ers at rock bottom prices. 

Our Holders are used by 
practically all of the leading 
hospitals throughout _ the 
country and ALL of the 
U. S. Army hospitals. 

We also make Card Hold- 
ers, Portable Floor Lamps, 
Screw Compressor Clamps 
for Carrel-Dakin Apparatus, 
etc. 

Write for prices and sam- 
ples. 


THE C. SPIRO MFG. CO. 68-72 E. 13tst St., New York City 


A Combination Ice Cream Freezer 
and Ice Breaker 


Has 4%, 6 or 10 gallon ice 
cream capacity. Also built in 
other sizes to suit your needs. 
The Ice Breaker is a feature 
of this machine, Operated by 
motor; sanitary, rapid, depend- 
able. Saves ice and time. 


Write for catalog showing 
complete line. 


Ask for prices. 


_F. E. WHITNEY CO. 
3 65 B. Sudbury St. 
BOSTON -:- MASS. 




















The Invalid Chair That Pays for Itself 


Every Cleveland Invalid Walking Chair will pay for itself many times over in 
your institution—not only in actual cash by saving nurses’ and attendants’ time, 


but in the grateful thanks of your patients. 


Cleveland Invalid Walking Chairs have 
been the means of helping persons suffer- 


ing from paralysis to full control of their 


limbs. 


In hastening recovery from operations, long 


Cleveland Invalid Walking Chair Co. 


Write for a folder and copies of indorse- 
ments of leading hospitals. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


illness and leg or foot injuries these chairs 
are a wonderful assistance. 
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ASBESTONE Floors may be installed without confusion 
while work goes on uninterrupted. 

Once down they actually outlast the building. 

They cannot warp, chip, crack or buckle. 

They are there to stay. 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER & CO. 
956 Madison Street WAUKEGAN, ILL. 














